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TROUBLES ABROAD. | to the throne of Denmark also succeeded to the Duchies | it is contended, therefore, that the treaty is of no effect. The 
THE questions between Germany and Denmark have long | of Schleswig and Holstein. The treaty is signed by | Germans declare that the succession to the Duchies is the 
irritated the rest of Europe, and they are now become fairly | the Ministers of England, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, | right of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg ; the Prince puts 
alarming. The matters in dispute are not, after all, so very , Sweden, and Denmark ; and the wonder is, therefore, that | forth his pretensions boldly and promptly ; and they have 


difficult to under- 
stand, as will be 
seen by reference 
to the statement 
of them, which we 
print in another 
column, There 
it appears that 
the Holstein dif- 
ficulty began as 
long ago as the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury; but as re- 
cently as 1852 a 
treaty was signed 
which simplifies 
it very much, and, 
indeed, would 
virtually solve 
the question at 
once if only the 
obligations of the 
treaty were as in- 
disputable as its 
terms, But it 
seems that they 
are not 80 
considered in 
Germany, The 
purpose of this 
treaty is clearly 
set forth in the 
preamble, which 
states that “the 
integrity of the 
Danish Mon- 
archy is of high 
importance to 
the preservation 
of peace ;” and 
then goes on to 
say that the 
parties to the 
treaty,conceiving 
“an arrangement 
by which the 
succession to the 
whole of the do- 
minions now 
united under the 
sceptre of his 
Majesty the King 
of Denmark 
should devolve 
upon the male 
line, to the 
exclusion of 
females, would 
be the best 
means of securing 
the integrity of 
that Monarchy, 
have resolved, at 
the invitation of 
his Danish Ma- 
jesty, to conclude 
a treaty, in order 
to give to the 
arrangements re- 
lating to such 
order of succes- 
sion an addi- 


tional pledge of stability by an act of European acknow- there should be.any question about it now. But the 


ledgment,” 


This is done, accordingly, in solemn form ; and the meaning 
of the engagement is, that the Prince who lately succeeded 


“ & TRIAL OF PATIBNCE.”—(FROM TPR pI’ TURE BY KRETZSCHMER.) 


Duchies are a part of the Germanic Confederation, and, , 
though Prussia and Austria both sanctioned the King of Confederation, 
Denmark's succession formally, the German Diet did not, and 


been solemnly re- 
cognised by the 
Dukes of Saxe- 
Coburg and Ba- 
den, All Ger- 
many is in their 
favour; among 
the Holsteiners 
themselves there 
are many parti- 
sans of Prince 
Frederick, and 
we hear of anor- 
ganised determi- 
nation amongst 
official and lead- 
ing men there to 
refuse the oath of 
allegiance which 
the King de- 
mands, Meetings 
have been held, 
troops have been 
called out, and 
there is every 
promise of acon- 
flict, 

And yet, if 
there is anything 
in treaty obliga- 
tions, war should 
certainly be 
avoided in this 
case, Here are 
all the leading 
Powers of Europe 
bound to recog. 
nise the King of 
Denmark, and not 
Prince Frederick 
of Augustenburg, 
as heir to the 
Duchies, Eng- 
land, Russia, 
France, Austria, 
Prussia, having 
entered into an 
arrangement for 
“the preservation 
of peace,” cannot, 
allow the treaty 
to be set aside to 
the disturbance 
of peace, Of 
course, the Hol. 
steiners have the 
“sacred right of 
rebellion,” and, if 
they will have 
nothing to do 
with King Chris- 
tian as a Sove- 
reign, he must 
not be forced on 
them, But the 
pretensions of 
Prince Frede- 
rick, on the 
score of “ legiti- 
macy,” are in- 
tolerable, It is 
also intolerable 


that Prussia or Austria should make engagements as inde. 
pendent Powers, and break them as members of the Germanic 


We have great confidence, however, that no serious 
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conflict will arise—none that we shall be called upon to take 
part in ; and there is quite trouble enough on our hands as it 
is. Two “little wars” have already begun ; and both may 
prove difficult, and neither can end in much credit. Indeed, 
it is impossible for any candid mind to avoid the doubt that 
the Japanese war is commenced wrongfully and disgracefully ; 
while there are serious grounds for the misgiving that here we 
have to deal with an enemy more difficult to conquer than 
some European nations, These are no Chinese—that much has 
been made abundantly clear already ; and, considering how 
far away and how foreign is the scene of action—how few 
and how hazardous the means of attack—how abundant 

the means of defence ; considering, also, the bravery, the 

skill, the numbers of the Japanese people, we confess | 
we look upon our new enterprise amongst them with | 
much apprehension, Though France, England, and America | 
combine, we cannot doubt that the task of putting down the 

Japanese will never be accomplished without a far greater 

expenditure of blood and money than the good people of “the 

city” have calculated upon or care for, perhaps, And, what is 

more, the subversion of such a people as we have every reason 

to believe the Japanese to be is, after all, nearly impossible, 

We may be mistaken in them, to be sure, The great princi- 

palities of their vast empire may be ina condition to fall to 

pieces just as those of India were when the “Company” 

began its wonderful career of conquest and trade; but we 

have no reason to come to any such conclusion, What we do 

know about the Japanese is that they are very daring, very | 
rich, very ingenious, enterprising, and obstinate. They are 

perfectly aware of the strength that can be brought against 

them, for they have seen it ; moreover, they have been pre- 

paring to meet it, apparently ; and therefore it is much to be 

regretted, on other grounds besides those of common sense 

and morality, that we have so ugly a part in the quarrel, 

Civis Romanus sum, and all that sort of thing notwith- 

standing, we cannot help seeing at the bottom of this 

disaster the unhandsome figures of vulgar Englishmen made 

suddenly rich. And, though it may be a serious thing to 

differ with leading journals, we cannot sink the opinion 

that if, for instance, the laws of a strange country 

which never wished for the presence of civilising white men 

require that the civilised white man who comes to trade there 

should not shoot other men’s game, and should get out of the 

way when a Prince of the country is riding by, the civilised 

one is bound by those regulations, and must be left to take 

the consequences if he wilfully breaks them. It is very un- 

fortunate for him, of course, if his punishment ends in his 

death ; but there is plenty of room for the opinion that that 

is his business, for the most part. We must learn much 

more about the provocation which resulted in the burning of 

Kagosima before we can believe it sufficient, or nearly suf- 

ficient. Nobody doubts now that it was grossly exaggerated ; 

and so, says Lord Alfred Paget, has been the burning of 

Kagosima, Well, he should know best about that ; but if he 

is in possession of information other than the despatches 

already published, and more favourable to the British 

Admiral’s policies and performances, it is a vast pity he 

does not make it public also, At present, we*can only judge 

by those despatches themselves; and if it be wrong for 

an Admiral to burn a town full of people, whether by way 

of reprisals or in the conduct of ordinary hostilities, then it 

seems to us that Admiral Kuper stands self-condemned, 

Lord Alfred Paget must know that he will soon be obliged to 

give that explanation of the Admiral’s conduct which we shall 

all be so glad to have without further delay, Why, then, does 

he not gratify the country at once? 

Our quarrel with the natives of New Zealand is less important, 
perhaps, but it has already shown itself formidable ; and there 
is something sickening in these constant disputes with a set of 
savages, who certainly have some sense of justice and reason to 
appeal to, as well as daring to fall back upon, The recrimi- 
nations of officials and colonists, the blunderings of Governors, 
the rapacity of the whites, the rogueries and cruelties of the 
blacks, are matters which bave all to be put aside now, for it 
has become an affair of fighting, probably of hard fighting. 
Hitherto our wars in New Zealand have proved useless in the 
end and discreditable in their course, All we can hope is, 
that this one will be more fortunate in both particulars, The 
first object evidently is to send out a large body of troops ; 
the second, not to expend them in blundering and worthless 
attacks on native pahs, As for the rest, by which we mean 
the pacification of the New Zealanders and the satisfaction of 
the colonists, these are things which appear to us as far off as 
anything within the bounds of possibility, | 


| 
| 


“A TRIAL OF PATIENCE,” 

Tus picture, 80 admirably painted by Mr. Kretzschmor, is just 
one of those of which it is difficult to estimate the power, because it 
conveys a simple story with all the truth and force of a great moral | 
lesson, The struggle between duty and pleasure is as difficult to the | 
urchin, whose patience is so sorely tried, as it will ever be when ho | 
attains that manhood to which so many resolutions are deferred. 15 | 
has beea before remarked that men are too ready to look upon 
childish troubles and trials as insigniicant, forgetting, or no’ | 
choosing to remember, in their grown-up vanity, how miserable, and | 
mean, and poor are the matters which they themselves regard as 
bitter disappointments or as temptations difficult to withstand. 
The trath is, that our childish sorrows are neither less real | 
nor less eignificant than those of more advanced age; nay, | 
they often differ but little even in de, ; and the cal} 
experience which is added to our life with respect to tem | 
tions is too often only our loss of power to resist the al | 
sin of our youth. It is by no means certain that this picture does 
not convey a lesson to old folks also. Surely, there is something 
selfish and unfeeling in the slow indiiference with which the | 
geandame winds that interminable thread from the skein, dividing | 
her attention between the ball in her hand and the book on her 
kee. It ia the fault of the old to forget that they were once young, | 
or to remember it only with repining and not with loving sympathy 
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towards youth, It is a trial to patience, and the boy bearsit bravely. 
Selfish indifference within—the tempters calling without—the 
pleasure which he desires lawful if not expedient—the duty itself 
not urgent. If we do not see in this boy a touch of heroism, let us 
at least be silent about our own trials and the negligences which 
lie so Jightly upon our conscience. 


Foreign ¥Fntelltqence. 


Se 


FRANCE. 

Much excitement was caused in Paris by a rumour that Earl 
Russell was about to quit the British Foreign Office and to be suc- 
oveded by Lord Clarendon. That notion having been exploded by 
the denial published in the London journals, undivided attention is 
again directed to the congress; and the announcement that the 
English Cabinet has, without any circumlocution, refused to join it, 
has created a great sensation. It is stated, under reserve, that the 
Emperor, without wishing to draw up a programme for the proposed 
congress, has expressed an opinion that it «ould be chiefly occupied 
with considering the following subjects—Poland, the German 
Duchies, Rome and Venice, and the reforms to be introduced into 
the United Principalities of Roumania. A Paris paper says that 
“Tho Sultan has made a favourable reply to the Emperor's invita- 
tion to the congress, expressing, at the same time, his intention of 
being present thereat in person.’’ A Vienna telegram, however, 
contradicts the latter part of this statement. The King of Sweden 
has also intimated his intention of attending personally if the 
con, meets. The definitive replies of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia have not yet been made public. 


SPAIN. 
It is stated that the Government supports the pretensions of the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria for the Mexican throne. 
Intelligence described as unsatisfactory to Spain has been received 
from St. Domingo, and reinforcements of troops continued to be 
dispatched to Havannah and Porto Rico. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Chamber of Deputies having pronounced the ordinances on 
the press uncalled for, illegal, and a violation of the Constitution, the 
obnoxious regulations have been annulled, the Ministers, however, 
declaring that they reserve the right to adopt any similar step ia 
future, should they deem it necessary. 


POLAND. 

—— ce from Broslau reports a victory of the Polish insurgents 
over the Russian troops in the palatinate ot Lublin, Other successes 
on the part of the Poles are also reported. 

Letters from Warsaw state that the Polish National Government 
has published in its official organ four addresses—from Wilna, 
Kowno, and two other Governments, bearing 250,000 signatures, 
and protesting against the loyal addresses extorted by Mouravieff, 
as well as expressing entire devotion to the national cause of Poland, 
Arrests contiaue to \ made in Warsaw. 

A proclamation of the National Government has been issued at 
Warsaw denying the rumours, proceeding from Russian sources, 
that the Poles were on the point of laying down their arms, The 
proclamation announces a continuance of the war as the only means 
of saving the country. It also states that the forces of the insur- 
rection are on the increase, and that the Russians have proved them- 
selves unable to govern otherwise than by fire and sword. 

The authorities of Warsaw have restored the Hotel de l’Europe 
to its original uses. 


WAR NEWS. 


Our advices from America are to the 14th inst, No general 
ent had taken J peer in Virginia or Tennessee. General Lee 
was strongly intrenched south of the Rapidan, and General Meade’s 
army was posted between the Rapidan and the Rappahannock, A 
pao deal of skirmishing had taken place in Western Virginia, in 
which the Federals claim to have had the advantage. 
General Meade officially reports the capture of over 4090 prisoners, 
four guns, 2000 small arma, eight battle flags, and one brigade-train 
in the advance of the 7th, and on the Yth 600 prisoners near 


Caseee ‘ 

was quiet at Chattanooga on tho 13th. General Bragg was 
reported to have been withdrawing f1om his position in front of 
Chattanooga, and to be retiring to Rome and Atlanta. Such a 
movement could only arise from one of three motives—hopelessness 
of boing able to effect anything against General Grant, a desire to 
draw him from his present strong position to one where he would 
be more easily attacked, or a movement to overwhelm Burneide. 
The latter is, perhaps, the most probable, as General Longstreet had 
left Chattanooga with 16,00 men to vperate in East Tennessee. 

Lee was stated, in some accounts, to be at Chattanooga, 
and to have assumed command of Bragg's army. This, however, is 
doubtful. Lwo of Burnside’s advanced posts at Rogersville, 
Tennessee, had been attacked by the Confederates, and 600 men an 
seven cannon captured. His main army, however, was massed at 
Knoxville, where its position ia reported to be impregnable, An 
attack upon him by the Confederates was expected. Burnside had 
been superaeded by General Foster. A Federal scout had reported 
that the Confederates had determined to abandon Virginia and risk 
their all against Chattanooga. 

The Confederate Generals Rhboddy, Ferguson, Chalmers, and 
Richardson were in Northern Mississippi, co-operating against 
General Sherman’s line of communications. In Tennessee General 
Forrest, with a large body of cavalry, had beou detached to harass 
General Grant's transportation of supplies. 

‘The Federals were keeping up a slow bombardment on Fort 
Sumter, apparently with very little effect. 

The Federal Texas expedition had received a check, and was 
returning to Brashear City. 

On the Lith, General Foster turned over the command of the 
departments of Virginia and North Carolina to General Butler. 

GENERAL NEWS. 
Lord Lyons had communicated to the Government at Washington 


the fact that a Confederate plot had been dissovered in Canada, 
The objec; was to seize the steamers on Lake Erie, liberate the 


| prisoners ia Fort Johnson, and burn the Lake cities. Of course 


precautionary measures were at onoe taken. 

A majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
had declared the Conscription Act unconstitutional. 

Mr. Seward had refused permission to certain parties to recruit 
20,000 troops for the service of the Juarez Government, declaring 
that such proceedings would be a violation of the law, and that any 
one engaged therein will be prosecuted with all practicable dili $ 
Mr. Seward had also authorised the announcement that the French 
Government, upon tho remonstrance of Mr. Dayton, had 
the compietion of six iron-clad rams building at Nantes and 


| Bordeaux, which were suspected of being intended for the Confede- 


rates. 

Tbe grand jary of Cincianati had found true bills of indictment 
against the Ohio conspirators. Their cases were to be tried in the 
United States’ Court, in that city, on the Isth inst. 

Marshal Forey, late Oommander-in-Chief of the French forces in 
Mexico, had visited New York en route for France. 

Strikes for an increase of weges had been renewed, and were ex- 
tending te all occupations, both public and private. Work in several 
of the navy-yards, and upon the ironclads in course of constraction, 
had been eus; ; but Government and employers generally were 
disposed to accede to the demand of the workmen. 


JouN ROGERSON, a boy of fifteen, picked up, opposite a chemist’s sho} 
some yellow stuff which looked like sugar-candy, but was in reality pisos. 
phorus, which ignited, set tho lad’s clothes on fire, and he was so severely 
burnt that he died in a few days, after acute sufferings, 
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THE SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN SUCCESSION, 
STATE OF FEELING IN Ui MANY. 

Prince Freperick of Augustenbu'’ |e notified to all the 
Governments composing the Germanic Confederation that he hag 
assumed the dukedom of Schleswig-Holstein, and has appointed » 
representative at the Diet. Notices of motion on the subject of the 
succession have been received by the Diet, and referred, accordin 
to the usual form, to the committee on tho atfairs of Bchleswige 
Holstein. The Holstein Diet, prohibited from meeting at Kiej 
adjourned to an adjoining village, and there paased resolutions 
repudiating the connection with Denmark, and appointed y 
deputation to proceed to Frankfort to consult the Federal Diet - 
while legal functionaries and college professors have declined to 
take the oath of allegiance to King Christian 1X. 

Throughout the length and breadth of Germany, the excitement 
upon the Danish question is universal and intense. Strange to say 
Germany is for once united and unanimous. The various factions 
and parties which split the country on all internal questions into 
two or more hostile camps have for the moment postponed their 
wranglings and rivalries, and with one accord undertaken the cause 
of their ‘‘ oppressed’? brethren in Schleswig-Holstein. Great 
Germans and Little Germans, Feudalists and Progressists, Royalists 
and Republicans, Austrians and Prussians, the subjects of the 
smaller States and the citizens of the Free Towns—all have for 
once dropped their mutual feuds, and joined with singular unanimity 
in the national cry, ‘‘To the rescue!’’ The installation of the 
Hereditary Prince of Augusetenburg as Sovereign of the Duchies, the 
erection of these territories into an independent German State, and 
the dismemberment of the Danish monarchy—such are the watch- 
words repeated on millions of tongues, from Dantzic to Frankfort, 
from Hamburg to Trieste. If the undivided public opinion of 
Germany be worth a straw, Denmark must either quietly consent to 
be dismembered, or prepare for the inevitable alternative of 
a war with the whole three-and-thirty German States. Tho 
press teems with incendiary articles, fanning the flames of 
excitement and urging forward the inclination for a war. A 
Frankfort paper was the first to summon the nation to arms, calling 
on each State and city to form its volunteer corps; and to this 
appeal, which has been repeated on all sides, thousands are eager 
to respond, and will rush forward to the ranks the moment they 
receive the ascent of the Governments, The branch of the National 
Verein located in Hamburg have joined in the opposition to the 
King of Denmark, and have decided in general meeting that, “if 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners will not separate from Denmark, they 
must be compelled to do so.” 

On the other hand, Denmark is making energetic preparations for 
the worst, Great activity is being displayed in the war and marine 
departments: 11,000 soldiers have been called under arms, and 
iron-plated frigates and schooners are being fitted out. The coro- 
nation of King Christian will take place, according to the Oopen- 

journals, in the Danish capital early in next January, and 
be accompanied by great pomp and festivity. 

The committee of the National Union in Berlin have issued an 
address to the German peoples imploring them to act promptly in 
the Holstein question ; to have in readiness men, money, and arms ; 
and to prepare an effective organisation. The committee promise 
that the funds collected some time ago for the German fleet shall be 
devoted to the purpose which the nation seems at present to have 
much more warmly at heart, Karl Blind has issued an address, in 
which he calls upon the Schleswig-Holsteiners to fling away 
altogether the title founded on Legitimacy and make the question 
merely one of national right, 


DYNASTIC HISTORY OF THE DUCHIES. 


Originally the Duchies, both of Schleswig and Holstein, were inde- 
pendent States, but about the middle of the fifteenth century they 
were connected with Denmark by the election of Christian I. of 
that country as Duke of both Duchies. Christian, on taking pos- 
session, acknowledged the tenure to be distinct irom that of his 
Danish Crown; he also acknowledged the right of the States to 
elect a successor, and admitted the principle that Schleswig and 
Holstein should be for ever united. In the course of the seventeenth 
century the respective rulers of what were called the Royal and the 
Gottorp Duchies made Sans whereby the succession was 
entailed on heirs male. In 1808 Duke John Augustus of Gottoxrp 
promulgated a decree to this effect, and left his share of the Duchies 
to hia son, and [’rederick ILI. of Denmark, in 1650, made a similar 
law with respect to the Royal Duchies, so that the whoie of 
Schleswig and Holstein descends only to heirs male. This decree 
was opposed by both Schleswigers and Holsteiners at the time, but 
is now, acoording to German interpretation, the everlasting, un- 
changeable lawof the two Duchies. After this, in 1665, the /exsegia of 
Denmark was promulgated, by which a chanzo was made in the 
mode of succession to the Danish Crown, and females as well as 
males permitted to inherit. Thus the seeds of future trouble were 
sown. The questions relating to these Duchies have, indeed, been 
the cause of 1l-blood for several generations. As early as tho six- 
teenth century the family was divided into two—the Royal House of 
Denmerk and the Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp; and the marriage of a 
Holstein-Gottorp with the daughter of Peter the Grea’ brought 
Russia into the lists. Only the dea h of Peler Ili. prevented the 
march of a Russian army to wrest the Gottorp portion of Schleswig 
from the Danes, Other families branched off subsequently, of which 
the survivors are the houses of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg and Schleswig-Holsteiu-Sonderburg-Giiicksburg. Oi 
the elder the chief is the Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg, whose gon 
claims the sucocssion; to the younger belongs Prince Christian, 
father of the Princess of Wales and the King of the Greeks, and now, 
according to the treaty of May, 1852, King of Denmark and Duke of 
Schleswig and Holstein. 

The pretension of the Germans is that this treaty gives no rights 
over Sohleswig and Holstein at all. Of course, if i5 could give no 
rights over Denmark, the succession would pass to females, and 
Prinee Ohristian would have no throne whatever. Lut tho Germans 
do not go so far as this. They do not meddle with the succession 
of Denmark proper. Their argument is that the succession to 
Holstein has not failed and belongs now to the Duke of Augustenburg. 
That succession cannot be changed without the consent of the 
German Bund, because Holstein ia y boa of Germany and tho Duke 
of Holstein a German Sovereign. the convent of the States of 
Holatein is requisite for such a change. Now, say they, theso 
pea f sanctions to the order of succession, established by the 
treaty of 1852, have never been given, Holstein has never assented, 
the Federal Diet has never assented. Prussi: and Austria, though 
they signed the treaty, did se conditionally, and have never ratified it. 
Consequently, as far as Holstein is concerned, the treaty is worthless, 
and the Hereditary Prince of Augustenburg is now actually Duke 
of Holstein, the renunciation of bis father having no power to keep 
him from his rights. But how, it wili be asked, does this affect 
Schleswig, which the Duke of Ooburg also claims for the 
Augustenburgs? This is the movt singular part of the affair. The 
Germans ailege that Schleswig must go with Holstein bec:use 
Christian [ , in the year 1461, declared that the two duchies wero 
for ever united. A diflioulty, however, has been mooted in the way 
even of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, a morganatic marriage in 
his family having, it is alleged, vitiated the purity of his descent. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF 1852. 

The Treaty of London, agreed to in 1852, regulating the succession 
tothe Danish Crown, has been issued as a Parliamentary paper, 
together with the copies of the acts of accession of the seve: 
Courts of Germany and Europo. The contracting parties to the 
treaty were Queen Victoria, the Emperor of Austria, the Prince 
President of the French Republic, the King of Prussia, the Emperor 
of Russia, and the King of Sweden on the one part, and the King of 
Denmark on the other part. In the preamble of the treaty it was 
declared that the five ticst-mentioned Powers, t: gether with the 
King of Sweden, 
taking into consideration that the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy, as connected with the general interests of the balance of 
power in Burope, is of high importance to the preservation of perce, and 
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that an arrangement by which the succession to the whole of the dominions | 
now united under the sceptre of his Majesty the King of Denmark should | 
devolve upon the male line, to the exclusion of females, would be the best 
means of securing the integrity of that monarchy, have resolved, at the invi- 
tation of his Danish Majesty, to conclude a treaty, in order te give to the 
arrangements relating to such order of succession an additional pledge of 
stability by an act of European acknowledgment. 

The first clause fixes the order of succession. It désignates the 
present King of Denmark as heir in the event of the failure of issue 
male in a direct line from Frederick III. The second gives the then 
King of Denmark leave to address the Powers further on the same 
subject should the extinction of issue male in the direct line from 
Prince Christian (the present King of Denmark) become imminent. 
The third reserves the reciprocal rights and obligations of the King 
of Denmark and the Germanic Confederation concerning Holstein 
and Lauenburg ‘‘rights and obligations,’’ it is added, ‘established 
by the Federal Act of 1815, and by the existing federal right.” 

The Powers which acceded to this treaty were Hanover, Hesse 
Caseel, the Netherlands, Oldenburg, Po: Spain, Saxony, 
Wurtemburg, Sardinia, Naples, Belgium, and Tuscany. Oldenburg 
and Saxony, in signing, reserved certain rights contained in ancient 
treaties. Bavaria, Ducal-Heese, Saxe-Weimar, Baden, and the two 
Mecklenburgs, refused to sign, 


THE SASSOON HOSPITAL AT POONAH. 


The old popular notions about the fabulous and easily-acquired wealth of 
the “ Indian nabob”’ is forcibly brought back toour remembrance on hearing 
of the princely munificence of Mr. David Sassoon, merchant and banker, of 
Bombay, Persia, China, Japan, and London, 

In the city of Poonah, in Bombay, where Mr. David Sassoon has fixed his 
residence, he has been a public benefactor, and that of nocommonorder. His 
gifts and his advice have enriched many of the local charities, and, in some 
instances, have supplied institutions which have long been needed. Fore- 
most among these latter is the Sassoon Reformatory, which he built and 
endowed, in which young criminals are taught and trained to habits of 
industry, as in similar establishments in our own country. When 
several benevolent gentlemen combined to erect a workhouse and 
infirmary, Mr. Sassoon contributed a sum of £2500 towards the 
fund raised for that purpose; and these and other acts of a like 
kind have been recently crowned by the offer of £15,000 towards the cost 
and endowment of an hospital, on condition that the remainder of the money 
should be made up by Government. The offer was cheerfully accepted, and 
on the 8th of October this generous man saw the idea which had floated in 
his mind for many years put intoa tangible shape, by the laying of the foun- 
dation-stone of the Sassoon Hospital by Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor of 
Bombay, in the presence of a vast concourse of his fellow-citizens. It may 
be worthy of remark that the life which is so fruitful of good results 
has not always been coupled with the prosperity which now attends it. 
Mr. Sassoon is a descendant of Abraham, and thirty years ago he was 
driven out of Persia, where he was then residing, by religious per- 
secution. He then sought the safety and the freedom afforded by the 
English Government, and entered the city of Poonah, where his 
pleasing manners and his excellent business abilities soon won for 
him friends and favour; and from that time to the present his career has 
been one of prosperity, if not unrufiled, at any rate not permanently inter- 
rupted. It might, perhaps, be interesting to trace this progress step by step, 
but we are not sure that by doing so any new chapter of human experience 
would be unfolded to our view. Doubtless, we should simply read again the 
old, old story, that industry and perseverance are the only fairies who aid 
men’s efforts to become rich and great, and so we content ourselves by 
admiring a noble-minded man, who, when surrounded with those influences 
which too often turn men into mere money-grubbers, resisted the temptation, 
and held on with the high purpose constantly before him of becoming a 
benefactor to his race. The Indian papers are asking that some title 
should be bestowed upon Mr. Sassoon ; but we scarcely think that it is 
needed. Such a bestowal would certainly give honour, but it would not be 
to him who received it, but to those by whom it is offered. 


THE CONGRESS.—It is understood that the Queen’s Government has 
received from that of the Emperor of the French a reply to its request for 
explanations as to the affairs to be dealt with at the European congress pro- 
posed by his Imperial Majesty, and the manner in which it was intended to 
give effect to the resolutions of that high assembly, It will not surprise any 
of our readers to be told that the answer to its inquiries has not been of a 
nature to convince the British Government that the proposed congress would 
offer a mesns of satisfactorily disposing of the various questions of European 
interest which await asolution, It dves not appear that there is one of the 
great wrongs or dangers which are uppermost in men’s minds when they 
reflect on the condition of Europe which a congress would have power to 
redress or remove, If the circnmstances of our times or the temper of the 
principal actors had been such as to leave room te hope that the 
voice of reason and a broad comprehension of general interests were 
likely to prevail over national jealousies and ambitions, and lead to an 
equitable settlement of the great international disputes of the age, the British 
Government would have been among the first to descry and the most eager to 
hail the opportunity. But Governments can only deal with the world as it 
is. There can be no donvt that in the present conjuncture the meeting of a 
congress would prove the most certain and most speedy means of preparing 
and organising war. We understand that the French Government will 
shortly receive a clear statement of the grounds on which our Government 
feels compelled to decline to accept the measure proposed ; and, although 
such adetermination bas been stig mati: ed in advance as one that can only spring 
from the existence of * eecret projects which will not bear the light of day,’ 
wo have no doubt that Earl Ruesell’s communication will sustain the cha- 
racter of frankness and sincerity which invariably characterises his despatches. 
Daily News. 

FRENCH TRADE.—The impulse given to French commerce and industry 
by the abolition of the system of prote tion is becoming every day more 
manifest to the manufacturers of Paris. The exports from the 1st of 
January to the Ist of October equal in amount the entire exports for the 
year 1862, England and Belgium have particularly contributed to this 
development of French industry. England has taken lace, plain and figored 
silks, merinos, articles of ladies’ dress, mercery, ribbons, linen, and cotton 
cloths, bleached and unbleached; gilt and plated bronzes, jewellery, clocks 
and watches, porcelain, wrought steel, stained paper, engraved music; a 
quantity of chemical ingredients, such as potash, chloride of lime, nitrat: of 
soda, and sulphate of copper; refined sugar, dressed skins, and a variety of 
basket-work. It is expected that the exports to England this year will 
amount to 100,000,000f, more than those of the last. 

UNDESIRED PLENTY.—A singular fact is now occurring in the French 
fishing ports of the Channel. The herring, which had apparently deserted 
the coast of France, has returned this year in such abundance that the boats 
come in after each trip laden with fish. This fact, instead of delighting the 
fishing population, on the contrary, causes them the greatest apprehensions. 
The price of herrings has become so much reduced that many masters of 
boats, seeing themselves almost compelled to sell their fish for manure, are 
thinking of abandoning their occupation for the present. At the same time, 
complaints are being made in the interior of the country of the dearness of 
fish; but the high rates of conveyance by railway, and the octroi duties, 
which are the same on all kinds of fish, raise the prices of the commoner sort 
in such a degree that, the sale of herrings being uncertain, the fisherman 
will not run the risk of an unfavourable venture in sending their produce to 
a distance from the coast. 

A MAN BuRIED ALIVE IN BROMPTON CEMETERY.—Mr. J. Bird, 
Coroner, held an inquest on Tuesday night on the body of Henry Baker, aged 
forty-nine years, who met his death in a grave at the Brompton Cemetery, 
under the following circumstances :—The deceased was a gravedigger, and, 
while engaged in that occupation in a deep, newly-dug grave, the earth, as 
soon as the struts were removed, gave way, and the poor fellow waa quickly 
covered, A man who was at work near at once gave an alarm, and after a 
short time the unfortunate man was got out, but life was found to be quite 
extinct. 

NEW PHASE OF SWINDLING.—A correspondent of a contemporary 
narrates the following :—‘ A lady, residing in one of the squares near the 
Kensington Museum, being anxious to let her house furnished, published an 
advertisement to that effect. One day a well-dressed, well-spoken man, 
aged between thirty and forty, called and begged to sce the house, 
He was greatly pleased with everything, was satistied with the 
terms, and would gladiy take her servants into his employment. He did 
not go down to the kitchen, leaviog that part of the question to his 
‘dear wife,’ who thoroughly understood it, and who would come the 
following Monday, for mere form sake, to see things for herself, He 
made himself most agreeavle; and, feeling anxious that the lady’s trades- 
people should suffer no loss by ber departure, expressed a wish to know 
who they were, in order that he might deal with them. She readily 
obliged so kind-hearted a person, and, as he professed he had a very 
treacherous memory, and would probably forget her direction and name 
without her card, she gave him one, and he left her in the happy expectation 
thet she had really found an exceedingly nice tenant. The same evening, 
with the help of the card, and holding a forged note, written in a very 
pretty, ladylike hand, presenting Mrs. ——'s compliments, and begging 
the tradesman in question to cash the cheque of the bearer for £10 or 
£15, he entered the ‘shop, stating be had taken the house for twelve 
menths, and with an air of utter indifference asked the proprietor 
to give hin either £10 or £15, taking a cheque-book out of bis pocket, and 
drawing upon one of the St, Alban’s banks for the former sum, signing his 
name as ‘J, Evington. It is scarcely necessary to ray he had no balance 
there, and the over-confiding poulterer has to mourn the losa of his money. 
Tho note in question had even the monogram at the top 


MESSRS. COBDEN AND BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE, 


On Tuesday night Mr. Cobden met his constituents at Rochdale. 
Mr. Bright was also present, and the audience could not have 
numbered less than three thousand people, amongst whom were 
many ladies. Mr. Slott, the Mayor of Rochdale, presided. 

Mr. Cobden, after some introductory observations on 5 
of aera a attending upon their 17 Thaker ipa ge 
account of their stewardship and offer some remarks on passin 8. 
proceeded to say that on the past Session of Parliament he hu little roa 
to make, and the only good thing he could say of the present Parliament was 
that it was drawing very near t> the end of its existence, It had done 
nothing for the country in its prime, and it was very unlikely that it would 
do anything for it in its decline. Before Parliament would accomplish any 
good purpose for the country it would have to be furnished with principles 
from the country. Of late years it might be said that free-traders, or what 
he might call their party, had had things pretty much their own way and it 
had remained for the present Parliament to end the difference of opinion on 
the question of free trade and protection; but although there was no longer 
oy question of free trade and protection for them to discuss, there were 
still the questions of taxation and the expenditure of taxation by the 
Government. The next Parliament would have to be endowed with new 
principles at the next general election. Some people said there was a 
political apathy with regard to politics, and he must confess that the people 
of England just now much more anxiously attended to the proceedings of 
the other countries in the world than to those in their own country. 
With regard to American affairs, there was a society in England who were 
anxious to stop the war; in fact, we had heard the same proposal made 
in the House of Commons, and had read of its being made in other 
places. The proposal to stop the war meant that we should interfere 
with American affairs, and that we should, therefore, drop our non- 
interveation policy. Now, when he was last here before he told them, not- 
withstanding that which was said to the contrary both then and at present 
he did not believe that the war would issue in the achievement by the South 
of their so-called independence. He had never believed, nor did he now, that 
there would be two nations of Americans in America. He considered 
such a state of things was absolutely impossible, and if the intel- 
ligent people of this country had not been misled as to the cause and 
origin of the war, they would have thought with him too, They had 
been told by one who was once the champion of Democracy in this 
country that the secession took place because the South wished to 
establish free trade, and the North refused to let them. Now, in 1859 he 
was through some of the States, and he was at Washington during the time 
that Congress was sitting, and although in all other countries wherever he 
had been, if there were any people anxious to establi-h free trade 
principles they always found him ont, and rallied as it were around him ; it 
was not so in any part of the Southern States. In fact, he never heard a 
word about the desire to establish free-trade principles. At that time the 
people seemed only anxious about the safety of their country from civil 
war; so much so that Congress appointed a select committee, called the 
Council of Thirty-three, consisting of one member from each of the 
thirty-three States then in the Union, to ascertain, if possible, how the 
difference could be settled, and what it really was that the Southern 
States wanted. Well, the result of that committee’s deliberations 
was a report. The Council sat from Dec. 11, 1860, to Jan. 14, 1461, 
when the report was issued, a copy of which he held in his hand. 
He had read every line of that report of forty pages long. According 
thereto the Slave States were invited by the Free States to say what it was 
they wanted ; and, from the beginning to the end of that forty pages of a 
report of that council, not one syllable was said about either the tariff or 
taxation ; on the contrary, from the beginning to the end there was not a 
grievance that was not alleged by the South which was not altogether con- 
nected with the maintenance of slavery, and which did not call upon 
the North, or Free States, to give their powers to increase slavery, 
to extend slavery, and also to make treaties with foreign Powers by 
which they should be compelled to give up escaped slaves; in 
fact, that report was a report on the question of slavery only 
from the beginning to the end. In the face of these and other 
facts, was it not extraordinary that any gentleman should get up in the 
House of Commons and say that the South were fighting for free-trade 
principles? The fact was, this civil war in America was nothing but a war 
waged for the purpose of extending and perpetuating human slavery, and 
not to defend it as it existed. It was a war to establish a slave emnire, of 
which slavery should be the corner-store, It was the aristocracy of the 
South fighting against the democracy of the North. Whenever an aristocracy 
had done that elsewhere they had never succeeded ; and so it must be with 
the struggle in America. If such a thing as a division of America should 
happen, it would be franght with a great loss to human progress all 
over the world. Already we could see what the struggle had led 
to in Mexico and St. Domingo, If it had not been for the American 
war the. French would not have made the Mexican mistake, nor 
Spain that of attacking St. Domingo. The honourable gentleman 
then alluded to the Polish question, and said we had misled the Poles and 
aroused the Russians against us en masse, As to the proposal to hold a 
congress touching European ailairs, he disapproved of it altogether, unless 
they proposed to disarm. The only benefit, so far as he could see, that’ was 
to be derived from a congress was that which would arise from a general 
disarmament. Diplomacy would be a failure, as it had been hitherto. The 
diplomatic arrangements of the Paris Congress, 1850, after the Russian War, 
had only led to 1,000,000 more men being armed in the two services of the 
Exrcpean countries, and he feared that the result of the proposed congress 
would be much after the same fashion. The hon. gentleman then went on 
to speak of the burning of Kagosima, which he characterised as great a 
barbarity as that of the burning of Polish villages by the Russians, and, 
if there was such a thing «2s the retributive justice of Providence, 
which he believed there was, he felt sure that we should be visited by it for 
our own un-Ubristian cruelties and massacres in Japan, China, and other 
places east of tne Cape of Good Hope. He altogether dissented from our 
Eastern policy, which was a disgrace to us, ‘he hon, member concluded by 
recommending that we should attend to our own domestic affairs rather than 
to thore of other nations, more especially as we required that attention. He 
advocated an extension of the franchise, and was sure that for granting that 
no better time than the present one of quietness could be selected. 

A vote of thanks, expressing renewed contidence in Mr. Cobden, 
having been proposed, seconded, and carried, with one dissentient, 

Mr. Bright, M.P., addressed the meeting at considerable length. Heurged 
that if the question of free trade and protection was settled, there yet re- 
mained to be discussed the great questions of taxation and Parliamentary 
rform. He strongly advocated that the masses should be admitted to the 
franchise; and, while doing so, he gave a somewhat humorous historical 
sketch of late attempts at Parliamentary reform, 


His speech was loudly applauded. 


IRELAND, 

EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND.—Every steamer that leaves Queenstown is 
crowded with emigrants, and hundreds of families are preparing to leave 
the country. A Shgo journal contains the following:—‘ Kemittances from 
those who have been some time in the States arrive by every mail, and thusa 
continuous drain takes place on our population. The number of persons 
leaving for Australia and other British settlements becomes lees every day, 
which can only be accounted for by the immense absorption of labour in 
America, caused by the large number of men under arms who have been 
taken from the farm and the workshop, and whose places remain to be 
filled up by Irish emigrants. We can see no remedy for the emigration 
of the Irish people so long as the present high scale of wages exist in 
America. At present a few months’ employment suffices to farnish the 
emigrant with funds, which are at once devoted to paying the passage of 
relatives and friends remaining in Ireland. ‘I’nus the war in America must 
be looked upon as the direct cause of the increased emigration{rom Lreland.” 


THE PROVINCES, 
Av GUILDFORD, — There was a disgraceful rivt at Guiidiord on 
Saturday evening. Steps were taken to prevent the usual disorders which 
prevail in that town on Guy Fawkes Day, With that object a detachment 
of soldiery was sent from Aldershott, and it has remained in the town until 
Thursday week, when it was marched back to the camp. This protection 
being withdrawn, the “ Guys” came out on Saturday evening, masked and 
armed with bludgeons. They utterly demolished the windows of one of the 
magistrates, who had made hiinself obnoxious to them, and did great injury 
to the hduse of the ex-Muyor. Worse still, they attucked @ policeman who 
came in their way, and beat him so savagely that he was not expected to live. 
After committing there outrages, the ruffians dispersed before the special 
constables could be marshalled against them. 

THE NORFOLK GIAN'&—Robert Hales, known as the Norfolk giant, died 
at Great Yarmouth ou Sunday last. Hales was born at West Somerton, a 
village a few miles from Yarmouth. in 1820, and was therefore only forty- 

bree years of age. He came of a family remarkable for their great stature, 
his father, a farmer, being 6ft. Gin. in height, and his mother 6ft. An 
ancestor of his mother was said to have been that famous warder of bluff 
King Hal who stood 8ft. din. in height, Of such Patagonian parents 
the progeny were worthy: the boys were “ sons of Anak,” averaging 
6ft. 5in, each; and the girls, of A:mazonian development, averaging 
6ft. 34in. each, Robert was the flower of the flock, and stood 
7ft. 6in, weighing 4521b. One of his sisters, with whom he exhibited some 
years ago, was 7 fv. 2in., but she died in 1842, being then only twenty years 
of age. Hales was stout in proportion to his height, though somewhat 
clumsily put together. When in his prime he was 64in. round the chest, 
62in, round the waist, 36in. across the shoulders, and 21 in, round the calf 
of the leg. During his career he visited several Continental capitals, and 
wna presented to Louis Philippe while King uf the French. He was intro- 
duced to the Americans under the auspices of Barnum, and “drew” im- 
mens¢ehy, 23,990 persona having flocked to eee him wi ten days, On nis return 


Riot 


constituencies to give an | 


to this country he had the honour of being presented at Court, when be 
Majesty gave him a gold watch and chain, of which he was particularly 
proud, and wore to the day of his death. During last summer he came to 
Yarmouth for the benefit of his health, which had been very much impaired 
by the close confinement of the caravans in which he exhibited. He seemed 
to rally under the genial summer weather, but, as autumn wore on, he 
gradually declined, and died on Sunday morning, the disease which proved 
fatal to him being consumption, 


| A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE.—A few days ago a frightful accident occurred 
| at Bulwick Mill, near Stamford, to Mr. G. Saddington, the occupier. While 
at work at the mill his coat caught one of the cogwheels, and, but for the 
| Tare courage and self-possession he showed, he would have been dragged 
bodily between the millstones and crushed to death. He pulled with all his 
might to resist the power of the machinery. The sleeve of his coat would 
not give way, and the arm was therefore drawn in among the machinery, 
and was ground and crushed above the elbow. The only person in the mili 
besides Mr. Saddington was his apprentice, to whom he shouted to stop the 
works, This was done instantly, and the courageous man then called for # 
knife, and on its being brought to him he attempted to liberate himself by 

severing the mutilated arm from hia body; but the knife was too dull and 

jagged for the work, and it had to be given back to the lad to be whetted. 

Some time elapsed before anything could be found whereon to sharpen it, 
and Mr, Saddington told him to use an old metal candlestick to take off the 
rough edge. It was then handed back, and the heroic man severed himself 
from the crushed and bleeding tendons, leaving his arm between the wheels. 

Having bound up the stump in his handkerchief, he went home. It was 
near midnight, and a messenger had to be dispatched to King’s Cliffe, four 

miles distant, for a surgeon, and some hours necessarily transpired before his 

arrival. In the meantime every attempt was made to stop the effusion of 

blood by applying ligatures. On the surgeon's arrival it was found neces- 
sary to put the sufferer to still more pain by amputating some inches of the 
stump, the operation being borne bravely, 


NACASAK! AND AFFAIRS IN JAPAN. 


WE are able this week to present our readers with an Engraving, 
from an authentic sketch, of the city of Nagasaki, a place which is 
just now of the utmost importance, since it is hore that negotiations 
are being carried on; and both from this place and from Yokohama 
the accounts of the principal events are transmitted to Europe. 

Nagasaki 1s, indeed, one of the five imperial cities of Japan, and 
was formerly the only place open to foreigners, who were admitted 
by way of an artificial island called Desima, situated in the harbour, 
and the residence of the Dutch and Chinese traders. The city itself 
stands on a peninsula formed by the fine bay of Ohomura, on the 
western coast of the island of Ximo, or Kiousiou. The magniticent 
harbour of Nagasaki, which is very deep, extends for about four 
miles in length and a mile in breadth, and affords safe anchorage, 
sinco it is well protected from the winds by the surrounding hills. 
The town and suburbs, which contain about a hundred streets and 
some 1200 houses, are situated on the side of one of these hills, which 
skirt the harbour; but, as the houses are mostly composed of clay 
and chopped straw, with windows of paper, they are liable to be 
burnt down pretty frequently, and are, of course, continually being 
replaced, without many architectural difficulties, Almost every 
house, however, is surrounded by a verandah, and stands in a 
garden, which, however small, is laid out with wonderful effort in 
order to obtain the picturesque effects of rocks, waterfalls, lakes, 
and very frequently a summer house or a chapel. 

Beside two Government palaces belonging to the Princes who 
furnish the supplies of the port, Nagasaki possesses a college of 
interpreters for the Dutch and Chinese, a prison, a madhouse, an 


arsenal, and a botanical garden, as well as theatres, teahouses, and 
numerous places of amusement, the resort of the visitors who come 
there from all parts of the kingdom. There is also an extensive 
porcelain manufactory, which adds considerably to the ordinary 
trado of the place in spices, cotton, silk, and China goods. For the 
accommodation of its 100,000 inhabitants, there are about seventy 
temples within a short distance of the town, all plainly built, like 
the private houses, but each encircled by verandahs and surrounded 
by many smaller temples or chapels, the whole inclosed in a garden. 
Of these the larger are called “ yasiro,’’ and the smaller ‘‘ miyas ;’’ 
and many of them contain large rooms, which, not being used for 
worship, are let out for the accommodation of travellers or of large 
dinner-parties. 

To arrive in tho fine harbour of Nagasaki, the traveller crosses a 
bosphorus almost equal to that of Sonshestins lo, the banks of 
which are studded with forts, their guns pehaated ) by shedlike roofs, 
The hills, which rise on each side like an amphitheatre, are covered 
with trees and are formed and cultivated into terraces, supported 
by stone walis, so that the harbour resembles a groat basin, flanked on 
the western side by the town, and on the east by the various Russian 
factories. The aspect of Nagasaki itself is not very imposing, since 
its houses, either composed of wood or of the clay and straw already 
mentioned, are seldom more than one story high; the streets of the 
interior, however, are wide and clean, and the dwellings there are 
better constructed, and placed with great regularity. ‘The men of 
the city are small, vigorous-looking fellows, while those of the better 
class have something dignified in their appearance, and carry two 
swords, one resembling a sabre and the other a sort of poniard, 
each being highly ornamented. 

The common people, however, like the rest of the Japanese, are not 
incumbered with any superfiuity of clothing. The women are not 
shut up in their houses, as is the case amongst the Chinese, but are 
to be seen in the streets, and the young girls are generally ready to 
chat freely enough, even with foreigners, if the latter can speak the 
language. While they are unmarried, the girls are remarkable for 
their white and even teeth; but it is the custom for Japaneso 
matrons to blacken their tee.h with a sort of lacquer, and this, 
added to the artificial reddening of their lips, gives them a rather 
repulsive appearance in the eyes of Europeans. The manners of 
the people are extremely courteous, and display something even 
of Eastern obsequiousness, while as a community they are cer- 
tainly distinguished by their constant industry. The various quar- 
ters of the town are connected by flights of steps and bridges; 
and all the municipal affairs are conducted with great regularity. 
The police, who are an important part of the Government admin- 
istration, punish even small offences with the greatest severity. 

The bonzes, of whom we have given some description in a former 
article, are here of the greatest importance, and may be said to head 
the population, and are distinguished by the richnoss of their dress, 
which is similar to that of their order in other parts of the Japanese 
empire. Provisions are plentiful and cheap—that is to say, there is 
abundance of fish, game, fruit, and vegetables ; but beef and mutton 
are so rare a3 to be obtainable only by the wealthier portion of the 
inhabitants. 

According to recent advices Admiral Kuper is lying quietly at 
Yo¥ohama with almost the entire fleet under his command, save 
the Rattler and Leopard, which are at Nagasaki, and the Ringdove 
and two or three gun-boats at Shanghai or in tho Yang-Tze. 

The Tycoon’s steam-yacht Emperor is lying at Nagasaki, and the 
Japanese are anxious to have it supposed that sho was dispatched 
from Jeddo to assist in, or at any rate countenance, the attack on 
Kagosima by tho British, but was delayed by bad winds and bad 
coals until the action was over. She arrived in time to eee the 
destruction which had been wrought, and immediately returned to 
Nagasaki, whence she will shortly proceed to Jeddo. 

By the despatch issued on behalf of Prince Satzuma by his 
Minister Kawakami Tayima, it would appear that ho expresses his 
determination to obey the authority of the Jeddo Government; but 
at the same time he declares that the Government should havo 
inserted in their treaty with foreigners the laws of the country 
with respect to the rights of Princes travelling on the roads. Ha 
aiso denies that the murder of Mr. Richardson was ordered by 
Shimedsu Saburo, whose journey to Jeddo, he eays, was not with 
the object of committing murders, but to conciliate the Oowts of 
Jeddo and Kioto. 

The Ruesian squadron in Japanese waters is manwuvring so mys 
teriously as to excite considerable curiosity. Admiral Popoff, in 
accordance with the English meaning of his name, lately left 
Nagasaki so suddenly that one of his vessels, the Amerika, which 
was under repairs at the time and totally unfit to put to sea, was 
obliged to put into harbour again before she reached Hakodadi to 
refit. What is more, she left without paying any of her bills. 
| The recont difficulties are scarcely likely to be lessened by ths fact 

that the Consular Court of Yokohama has just acquitted thre3 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1863, 


METROPOLITAN NUISANCES. 

AFTER much discussion, the site of the new St, Thomas's 
Hospital is at length resolved upon, It is to be upon the 
embankment on the south side of the river Thames, imme- 
diately to the west of the new Westminster Bridge. 

Against the selection there are at present only three ob- 
jections, Firatly, the embankment upon which the hospital 
is to be built does not yet exist. Secondly, the Thames in its 
present condition uf great main sewer of London ia not exactly 
that which might be wished for as that of a river flowing imme- 
diately beneath the chambers of the sick and weakly, Thirdly, 
Lambeth, around the proposed spot, is one vast nucleus of fac- 
tories fuliginous and odorous, offensive at once to the eye and 
to the nostrils, Especially, one famous boneboiler pervades the 
whole locality with a scent of a most pungent and sickening 
character. 

But these objections are to be removed, Ere the foun- 
dations of the hospital can be laid upon the embankment 
which is to be provided, the Thames is to be restored to the 
purity of thirty years since, when we have frequently watched 
shoals of dace swimming past the Archbishop’s palace, and 
when itinerant fishmongers were wont to sell in the streets of 
Lambeth and Westminster flounders and other fresh-water 
fish, leaping in the baskets in which they were borne from the 
adjacent river banks, 

But what is to be done with the factories? Are the bone- 
boilers, the potters, the gluemakers, the glassworks, the 
vinegar distillers, and the gasworks still be allowed to render 
the district almost uninhabitable to all but those whom 
necessity may drive into the unsavoury precinct? Is the 
whole amount to be expended upon the embankment and the 
erection of the hospital to be rendered nugatory in order 
to subserve private commercial interests ? | We ask these 
questions because they appear to us of the highest im- 
portance in reference to the great and general metropolitan 
improvements which, slowly extending almost day by day, are 
nevertheless stunted and repressed by the existence of vast pro- 
prietary nuisances with which the Legislature apparently lacks 
spirit or stimulus to cope, We need not confine such questions to 
Lambeth, Take the Westminster side of the river, There, 
within a few hundred yards of the Houses of Parliament, the 
Abbey, and the courts of Weatmiuster Hall, exists perhaps the 
most valuable tract of land in the whole world, if rent may be 
taken as a test of value. Almost every available chamber has 
for its tenants parliamentary agente, engineers, surveyors, eolici- 
tors, and officials of the Government, East, west, and north from 
the epot we have indicated, extend the residences and offices of 
thee classes, On the south, the neighbourhood suddenly dwin- 
dies into a miserab'e “slum,” Dean-street, Marsham-street, 


the Peter-streets, and all around seem to have fallen into a steady | 
courseof deterioration and decay, If you would inquire the cause, | 


it is apparent in the huge, unsightly gasworks, which not only 
empoisons the atmosphere, to the detriment of animal and the 
utter annihilation of vegetable life, but threatens the whole 
district with destruction by some such dire calamity as that 
of which a late explosion furnished what may prove to have 
been only a foretaste, 

This is a matter which requires patient consideration and 
energetic legislation, The offensive trades and factories to 
which we have referred are no doubt eminently useful and 
even necessary to our modern life. When first established, 
they were no doubt set up in localities in which it was 
considered they would cause the smallest amount of detriment, 
But the times are changing, These factories now stand in 
the way of progress and improvement, and keep whole neigh- 
bourhoods in a condition which, except by removal of its 
causes, must eventually end in decay and ruin, The factories 
extend, and the district grows yet more and more poverty- 
stricken, Every Session that paszes only increases the difti- 
culty and expense of getting rid of the nuisances, If we are 
eyer to hope for that London of the future of which we see 
glimpses in the ambitious plans of our architects, it becomes a 
matter not only of policy and economy, but of absolute 
necessity, to make such terms of compromire with the 
proprietors of these establishments that they may be removed 
into localities where their presence will not be a constantly- 
increasing injury to centres of business, industry, and 
population, 

TuE GREAT EASTERN.—A meeting of the shareholders of the Great Ship 
Company was held on Tuesday. The directors reported that they had been 


unable to raise the money which was necessary t» free the vessel from her 
difficulties, A good deal of conversation took place, and resolutions were 


proposed ; but it appeared that, as the company was now in Chancery, they | 


had no power to adopt any of them, and the meeting separated without 


haying come to any formal conclusion. The Master of the Rolls has ordered | 
the Great Ship Company to be wound up, and the vessel will be sold by | 


auction on the 14th of January in Liverpool. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENTS AND THE PoRTE.—The Levant Jerald of | 


Nov. 11 says :—** We understand that a diplomatic note, worded with great 
clearness and precision, bas been addressed to the Russian Government by 
A’ali Pacha, our Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the Russian 
armaments which are notoriously in progress on the whole line of the Russo- 
‘Turkieh frontier, A’ali Pacha requests distinct explanations from the 
Government of St. Petersburg as to the fortifications reported to be in 
active course of construction along the Crimean coast, and the number of 
yun-boats stated to be building in different ports of the Black Sea, in almost 
pupercilions violation of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris.” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY has strictly prohibited smoking within the precincts of 
Windsor Castle. Notices to that effect have been posted even in the apart- 


ments of the Prince of Wales. 


Tun PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES left Sandringham on Tuesday 


and arrived at Windsor Castle in the evening on a visit to the Queen. 


THE PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA laid the foundation-stone of a new church at 


Windsor on Saturday last. 


BY DESIRE OF THE QUEEN, Prince Alfred is to be appointed Commander 


of the Royal Naval Reserve. 


Tux KING OF ITALY has returned to Turin. In passing through Bologna 


he paida visit to General Cialdini, who has lately been very ill. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, having inspected the condition of the cottages 


on his estate at Sandringham, has ordered immediate repairs to be made, 

THE BAHADOOR OF JYEPORE and the Bahadoor of Jheend have been 
made Knights of the Star of India. 

THE HEALTH of the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary for the Colonies, is in 
an unsatisfactory state. 

A FAVOURABLE CHANGE has taken place in the health of Sir William 
Atherton, who is now expected to recover. 

SiR JAMES HUDSON is now occupying the Martinengo Palace, in a 
charming situation on the banks of the Benaco, at a short distance from 
Salo, in Brescia. 

THERE are now in the United States at least 235 general hospitals for the 
use of the soldiers, containing about 80,000 patients. 

PRINCE CHARLES-NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, grandson of King Joseph, 
and son of Charles-Lucien Bonaparte, the well-kaown naturalist, has just left 
Paris for Oran, with the rank of captain in the foreign legion. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF THE BEAUX ARTS, at its sitting on Satur- 
day last, elected Mr. Donaldson, architect, of London, to be a foreign cor: 
responding member, in the room of the late Mr. Cockerell. 

THE EARL OF POWIS was formelly inaugurated as High Steward of 
Cambridge University on Tuesday. 

A RUMOUR obtained currency in the beginning of the week that Earl 
Russell was about to resign the secretaryship for foreign affairs, and that 
the Earl of Clarendon was to succeed to the post. It is now affirmed that 
there was no foundation whatever for the statement. 

THE FORTIFICATIONS OF CORFU are, it is said, to be demolished, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Hellenic Government. 

A LADY RESIDING IN TORQUAY has just died, leaving a legacy of £40,000 
to Mr. Disraeli, to whom she was an entire stranger, and has been influenced 
in making her munificent bequest solely by admiration for the right hon. 
gentleman's genius, 

THE LAW AMENDMENT SOCIETY is to be amalgamated with the Social 
Science Association. 

SNOW has fallen in great quantity on the crests of the Atlas, and has con- 
siderably lowered the temperature. 

ON THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY there was not a single passenger 
killed or injured in 1862, out of more than eight millions and a half of 
passengers, 

M. FOYATIER, the French sculptor, whose chisel has produced 
“Spartacus,” “ Cincinnatus,” “ Joan of Are,” &c., has just been carried off 
suddenly by an attack of apoplexy while busy in his studio, 

THE WILL OF THE LATE MpME, DE LAMARTINE, which left all her 
property to her husband, has been declared void in England owing to an 
informality in the execution, She was an Englishwoman. 

THE ORIGINAL DRAUGHT of Presiderit Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion is in the hands of some persons in America for sale, the sum obtained 
to be given to acharity. 1000 dols. was offered for it. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA is sending an Embassy into Bhotan, a 
large semi-independent State between India and China, and almost unknown 
to Kuropeans, 

OVER TWO MILLIONS of ready money will be at the disposal of the 
Marquis of Bute on his coming of age. The Marquis is in his sixteenth 
year, and at Eton. 

THE FARMERS ON THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS have of late been startled 
by a series of destructive fires, which are supposed to have been the work of 
an incendiary. 

THE NUMBER OF TRAVELLERS who have landed or embarked at Calais 
during the first ten months of the present year is 110,762, being an increase 
ot 44,940 over the corresponding period of 1862. 

THE PROPOSAL FOR A CONGRESS has produced the following mot 
from M. Thiers. “A consultation of doctors,” said the statesman, “ that is 
often useful ; but a consultation of patients, what is the use of that?” 

THE MEDICAL RETURNS IN PARIS for the month of October give an 
extraordinary increase of rheumatism. The hospitals are full of patients 
suffering from what a few years ago was called an ** English disease.” 

“Ip Is MEN LIKE HIM (Alexander II. of Russia) who compel thinkers to 
believe, in spite of themselves, that there will be no peace on earth till its 
Kings are swept away.” —ASpectator.—* And Presidents ?"—Globe. 

A BILL HAS BEEN SUBMITTED TO THE FRENCH COUNCIL OF STATE 
asking supplementary credits for ninety-one millions of francs, stated to be 
required to meet the expenses of the Mexican expedition, 

IN ATHOL FOREST, the other day, Sir Alexander P. G. Cumming, Bart., 
of Altyre, killed two stags with a double-barrelled breech-loading towling- 
piece right and left. He loaded again and brought down in a similar way 
two more. He again loaded, and killed a fifth. 

THE MAN APPREHENDED AT AJMERE AS THE NANA SAHTB, and who 
has been identified as a high priest of the Mahrattas, still remains a prisoner 
at Cawnpore; and it is his declared determination to sue Government for 
false arrest and imprisonment. 

A PYRAMID, very similar in construction to the Egyptian pyramids—only 
much smaller—has recently been discovered in Calitornia, ‘the stones com- 
posing the courses average 6 ft. in length and from; 1 ft. to 3 ft, in thickness, 

AMAN AND Hs WIFE, aged respectively 111 and 107 years, are now living 
in New South Wales. They are extremely feeble and bedridden, but are in 
possession of both sight and hearing. The old man arrived in the first fleet, 
in 1788, and has, consequently, been seventy-five years in the colony. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS will preside at the anniversary dinner of the 
Printers’ Pension Society, to take place on the 6th of April next, and the 
Sheriffs of London have signified their intention of being present on the 
occasion. 

A FIRE BROKE OUT AT LISBON, on Thursday week, which consumed the 
block of buildings including the Bank of Portugal, the Municipality, 
‘Tobacco Contract, Fidelity Company, and about fifty private residences, 
The bank books and securities were saved. 

A Boy of thirteen years of age was brought before the Liverpool police 
magistrates on Thursday week, after a remarkable series of adventures. He 
had worked bis passage out to America, where he enlisted as adrummer in the 
Federal service, was taken prisoner and carried to Richmond. He was after- 
wards exchanged, and got to England by concealing himself on board the 
Etna steamer. The boy belongs to Gravesend, 

A COURTEOUS RECTOR in a well-known northern county was in the habit 
of not commencing Divine service till he had satisfied himself that the squire 
was duly ensconced in the family pew ; but happening one Sunday to omit 
ascertaining the fact, he commenced, “When the wicked man” —— but 
was instantly stopped by his clerk, who exclaimed, ‘Stop, Sir; he aint 
come in!" 

THE MASTER OF THE WORKHOUSE AT PAINSWICK wrote to certain 


| persons to say that their relative John White was dead. The relatives 


immediately laid in a stock of provisions and drink to “ wake” him, when 
it transpired that it was another John White who had died. The living 
John White was allowed to go and assist in disposing of the provender 
provided for his funeral. 

A STATISTICIAN has had the patience to count the number of words 
employed by the most celebrated writers, The works of Corneille do not 
contain more than 7000 different words, and those of Molidre, 8000. 
| Shakspeare, the most fertile and varied of English authors, wrote all his 
| tragedies and comedies with 15,000 words. Voltaire and Goathe employ 
20,000 ; * Paradise Lost" only contains $000; and the Old Testament says all 
that it bas to say with 5642. 


Tue GuARDS.—An interesting memorial is being erected in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Wind: or, to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vate soldiers of the Brigade of Guards who died inthe Crimean War. It was 
suggested some years ago by the fact that there was no memorial in existence 
in which the names of the soldiers as well as officers were recorded, and, as 
| the church of the Holy Trinity, Windsor, seems to have been a favourite 


church with the Household Brigade, who have put up many monuments to 
| their brother officers in it, those who were connected with the church sug- 
| gested this way of recording the names of all the Crimean heroes of the 
| Guards. The relatives of the deceased officers were communicated with, and 
| very readily agreed to unite in defraying each of them the cost of one panel, 
to contain the coat of arms, motto, inscription (stating place, time, and cir- 
| cumstance of death), and name of an officer, and other panels on each side, 
containing about 100 names of soldiers. ‘There are 28 officers in all, and up- 
wards of 2000 non-commissioned officers and private soldiers. Her Majesty 
the Queen has been pleased to approve of the memorial, and has chosen and 
contributed a series of texts to surround the names, which are illuminated on 
the front of the gallery, a a mark of her approbation, The Dake of 
Cambridge, General Sir William Gomm, K.C.B., and General Sir Alexander 
| Woodford, commanding three regiments of Guards, and his Serene Highness 


Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, have contributed the cost of completing the 
decoration in a manner worthy of this mark of her Majesty's approbation and 
of the memorial itself. 


| the earth at a moment’s notice as fast as steam can 


NOV. 28, 1863 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Pvustic attention has been drawn to the frequent mectings of the 
Cabinet, which we have seen announced in the daily papers; and 
our political gossips will have it that there is something extra. 
ordinary on the tapis, and that we may look for events. id do not 
believe, however, tiat there is anything special and unknown to the 

ublic under discussion. It is usual at the close of the year for 

abinet meetings to be frequent. When Parliament breaks up, her 
Majesty’s Ministers, fatigued by the labour of the Parliamentary 
campaign, incontinently rush away from town to recruit thoir 
health and exhausted energies. Lord Palmerston snatches a week 
or two’s quiet at Romsey; Earl Russell, not wishing to be classed 
with absenteo Irish landiords, takes a trip to the county of Meath 
to inspect his landed estate there; the Duke of Argyli wings hig 
way ayont the Tweed; Sir George Grey, if he be not wanted to 
attend her Majesty, as he often is, gets home to Fallowden, in 
Cumberland; Earl De Grey has now large estates in Yorkshire 
which must be visited; the Duke of Somerset, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, is amphibious, and, after a day or two’s sojourn at 
one of his country seats, of which he has three or four, takes to the 
sea and goes ona tour of inspection, thus combining i with 
pleasure; Mr. Milner Gibson, who is naturally amphibious, does 


the same thing in his own yacht, the Duke inspecting th 
harbours, &c., the President of the Board of le Gas evansuanett 
speeds off to 


~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer generall 
warden Castle, Flintshire, the seat of his father-in-law, and thence 
a little deeper into the principality, cowering under the shadow of 
Pen-maen-mawr. In short, all the Ministers—except always one 
left in town to keep guard—take their flight as soon as Parliament 
rises, and for atime we hear little or nothing about them ; but about 
the middle of October they again make their appearance, but not in 
town. The time for starring it at public meetings and addressing 
constituents is now come—and this occupies about a month—and 
then ‘‘To business”’ is the word, In November Cabinet Ministerg 
gravitate towards London as regularly as theswallows come in epring. 
But let no one suppose that the business of the departments 
tes whilst the chiefs are away. In every department there 
is a chief clerk or under-secretary who knows how to con- 
duct the business of the country as well as his chief, and 
perhaps better. And if any matter turns up which requires the 
caeaer' attention of the chief, are there not the post and the tele- 
graph, and a corps of messengers, ready to start to the ends of 
them ? 
Formerly it was rather awkward and inconvenient for a Mi ister 
to be long out of town; but now a communication can be flashed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Pen-maen-mawr and an answer 
thereto be received at the pene bag half an hour, or a messenger 
can post down to him by rail and be back again in twenty hours, 

In November, however, as I have said, all the Cabinet Ministers 
assemble again in town. For now, in the firat place, itis time to 
prepare for the coming Parliamentary campaign. And, no doubt, 
this is the principal business that is occupying the attention of the 
Cabinet just now. But there are sundry other matters of importance 
which require prompt attention. There is the proposal of our 
friend over the water that all the Governments of Europe should 
meet in congress to discuss all disputed and disputable questions 
in a friendly chat. Then there is the miserable Kagosima 
affair, Shall we sanction it, or repudiate it and recall 
Admiral Kuper? Already a notice is on the books to 
cali attention to this business, How shall we meet it 2 
Remember that, in 1857, we were caught napping in the lorcha 
question, defeated, and had to dissolve Parliament? The 
Schleswig-Holstein a ranger has, too, entered into a new phase 
since the death of the King of Denmark. Poland requires no con- 
sideration. That matter ‘‘Johnny’’ has settled, or rather the 
Emperor for him. Neither need we at present consider the Alexandra 
question, as that is hung up safely in the law courts, and will keep 
for a time. A word or two about New Zealand and our little 
war there may bo necessary. I know not that there is anything 
else that specially demands attention; but here is quite enough to 
account for these frequent meetings of the Cabinet. 

‘* By-the-by,”’ said I to my friend Blogg, while chatting with him 
about the Cabinet meetings, ‘who presides at these Cabinet meetings 
and takes the votes? for I suppose there is a chairman, and of course 
there are, at times, divisions’’’ ‘‘ How on earth should I know, 
my friend? I never had the honourto bea member of her Majesty’s 
Cabinet, nor am [ likely to have, and therefore I never thought it 
worth my while to make myself acquainted with their mode of pro- 
cedure. But here is ‘Dod’s Manual of Dignities’ on the tablo, 
That will tell you all about it, [ have no doubt. Yes, here it is, 
The President of the Council is the man, for ‘Dod’ says ‘ his duties 
include attendance on the Queen’s person as an officer of State, and 
he es all debates in Council, proposes matters at the Sovereign’s 
command, and reports the resolutions of the Council which may be 
agreed to thereon.’ He presides, then, you may be eure. In fact, 1 
suspect that he has very little else to do. But then he has 
only £2000 a year.’ ‘I suppose they conduct their business 
in a strictly formal manner?” “I know no more than 
Adam, 1 never was on speaking terms with more than one Cabinet 
Minister; and whenever I wished to pump him about Cabinet 
matters he bristled up his feathers like an old hen with chickens 
when a dog shows his face in the poultry-yard. I suspect that 
sometimes they have formal debates; but, generally, they first talk 
matters over in a social way, But you might as well try to penetrate 
the Asian mystery, as Dizzy calls it, as to get at these Cabinet doings,”’ 

Mr. Charles Buxton has given notice that on the first Tuesday after 
the meeting of Parliament he will move the following resolutions :— 
‘1, That this House views the burning of the town of i y 
Admiral Kuper with deep regret. 2. That the burning of the town 
of Kagosima was not justified by the instructions issued to Colonel 
Neale.”’ This is putting it very mildly, and I think it is evident that 
Mr. Buxton means no mischief. All the House—Ministers and 0 
position—may Fes ad the first resolution. To produce any effect, 
resolution should have been in this form :—‘‘ That the House strongly 
condemns the conduct of Admiral Kupor.’’ On the second reso- 
lution it is easy to seo that there will be an immense amount of 
unsatisfactory talk (as there always is when @ discussion arises upon 
the construction of a document) and nothing done, unless some 


bolder man than Mr. Buxton should move an amendment and force 


a division. Mx, Buxton, I suspect, will be contented with a dis- 
cussion without a division. But when once a resolution is launched 
the mover has no power over it. He cannot withdraw it without 
the ion of the House; it is in the power of any member to 
demand a diyision; and any member may move an amendment. It 
a strong and pointed amendment should ba moved, and a division 
pte » Z should not at all be surprised if the Government 
were beaten. In that case Lord Palmerston would do as he did in 
1857—appeal to the country. It is, however, impossible at present 
to foretell the result ofa division, Much will depend upon the manner 
in which the Government shall mect the question, Lord Palmerston 
may possibly throw the Admiral overboard. He does not, though, 
generally forsake his employés. As a rule, he stands by them a. 
all costs. Then, again, what will the Conservative chiefs do? | 
had thought that the independent Liberals would all pronounce 
against the Admiral; but I seo that Mr. Dunlop, the momber for 
Greenock, who is one of the most independent members in the 
House, and one of the most clear-hoaded, defends the bombardment ; 
and declares, farther, that the Admiral was justified by his in- 
structions. Mr, Cobden and Mr. Bright, who have been spoaking 
at Rochdale, strongly condemn it, as everybody know they would, 
On the whole, I am disposed to think that the Government will 
somehow wriggle out of the difficulty unscathed. 

The Conservatives have decided to contest Buckinghamshire. 
Their candidate is a Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Langloy Park, Slough, 
of whom I know nothing, and who, as far as I know, is quite un- 
known in the political world. But no matter, If the party mean 
to have a stand-up fight, and no mistake, I think they will 

ty likely got the seat; for at every election between 1832 and 
1852 Buckinghamshire returned three Conservatives. In 1832 
the Liberals got the seat, and they did the same in 1852; 
but 1532 was the Reform year, and in 1852, when the last contest 
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occurred, the Conservatives brought forward only two candidates. 
Mr. Cavendish’s opponent was not a Conservative, but Dr. Leo, a 
Radical. Mr, Cavendish was, however, 600 behind Dupré and 577 
below Disraeli. It may be said that if the 656 who voted for Lee 
had voted for Oavendish he would have been above Disraeli; but, 
on calculating how many voters polled, I am led to the conclusion 
that most of these 656 Radicals did vote for Cavendish. Moreover, 
it is probable that the Conservatives have increased their strength 
in Bucks since 1852, as they have in most other counties, 

In the British Musoum there are 25,000 species of insecta 
and other articulate animals, the care and arrangement of 
which fall to the lot of Mr. Frederick Smith. The assistant to 
this gentleman retired last year, and his place has been filled up 
from the list of Museum transcribers. Mr, Panizzi is seriously 
taken to task for this by irate naturalists, who assail the principle 
upon which the appointment was made and the opacity of the 
person appointed. It is held that some one skilled in entomol 
should have been selected for the care of insects; and, as sev 
men of scientific acquirements were candidates for the post, that it 
was scarcely right to bestow it ae one who, in the gentle words of 
Professor Westwood, ‘‘does not know a butterfly from a moth, or a 
bug from a beetle.’” The Entomological Society actually passed a 
resolution that the appointment made was a great detriment to the 
progress of the cl cation of the collection, and was virtually a 
waste of public money. Itis now complained, with some naivetd, 
that the only effect of this grand remonstrance was to bring down 
‘a severe wigging upon the heads of two of the Museum staff, 
who are mem) of the society and who voted for the resolution. 
To any one conversant with the internal management and discipline 
of a public department, there is something so ludicrously opposed to 
orders in two subordinates joining in publio protests against a pro- 
motion made by their chief, that a mere ing seems a very mi 
punishment for so flagrant an offence. Mr. Panizzi declines either to 
promote from the outer world or to be dictated to by outsiders; and, 
in spite of the specious arguments put forth in this particular case, 
there can be mo doubt that, as a general principle, his decision is 
wise. 

A gentleman who was knighted last Monday (Sir P. 8. Carey, 
the High Bailiff of Guernsey) has just retired from the St. Peter 
Port Church District Society under somewhat notable circumstances, 
One of the ladies who charitably takes charge of districts under the 
auspices of this society was invited to a fancy ball, and in the inno- 
cence of her heart accepted the invitation. Do you see any con- 
nection between this not-very-remarkable fact and the withdrawal 
of the High Bailiff’s name? What do you think of a bigoted clergy- 
man declaring that ‘“‘a fancy ball and a district for spiritual in- 
struction are not concordant spheres of action ?’’ and forbidding the 
lady, in his capacity of president, to continue her ministrations. 
All honour to Sir P. 8. Carey for contemning such intolerance, and 
for insisting that rules ought to be laid down to which alone 
members of the society should be amenable. Conceive the anomaly 
of a body of ladies and gentlemen who c' y give both time 
and money to their poorer neighbours being hectored out of their 
innocent amusements by a fanatic, and ane will not be surprised at 
my Guernsey informant congratulating herself on the High Bailiff’s 
resignation and protest. : 

As a refreshing contrast to this phase of clerical life, let me quote 
the Rev. C. A. Bromby, of the Cheltenham Training College. Ata 
meeting held the other day, at Stroud, of the Worcestershire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, Sir John Paki talked rather drearily 
concerning the diffusion of knowledge and the improvement of the 
mind. You know the notions that were in fashion some five-and- 
thirty years ago, when ‘the intelligent mechanic’’ was supposed 
to eagerly devote his evenings to mathematics, and when ind ce 
in mere amusement was denounced as if it were a sociai crime. It 
is now all but universally acknowledged that the bow must be some- 
times unbent, and that “the intelligent mechanio”’ has as keen an 
objection to be bored as his betters. Upon this reaction Sir John 
Pakington passed feeble strictures, whereupon Mr. Bromby declared 
that he ‘‘saw no necessary connection between skittles and public- 
houses, nor between tobacco and drinking.’’ The next ker, an. 
evidently jovial member of Parliament, going further than this, said 
‘*he approved of clubs, and that he hinself belonged 

free-and-easy.”’ It is not difficult to say which class of speech was 
most. popular and appealed most effectually to the sympathies of those 
to whom it was ad . Why, as has been often and tly 
asked, is the working-man to be treated like a baby ? hy should 
stern intellectual labour be deemed his only proper recreation, and 
why ehould his legitimate leisure not be given up to pleasant idlesse, 
if it please him so to devote it? Monof Sir Jo! ‘akington’s own 
station are not taken seriously to task by society when they play a 
game of billiards, nor branded as drunkards if they are seen smoking 
a cigar; and the Oheltenham pareon and the M.P. did more to 
popularise institutes, and thus indirectly to elevate their audience, 
than would be achieved bya thousand well-meaning but obtuse 
country gentlemen, who prose ad nauseam upon the evils of 
ignorance and the necessity of constant work. i 

Let me note with pleasure Lord Brougham’s denial of the speech 
currently attributed to him, and commented on by me last week. 
It is refreshing to know that although his Lordship ‘‘ may havo said 
that some able men seem to devote too much of their time to col- 
lecting aneodotes of Shakspeare,”? he never meant to imply ‘that 
he was overrated, or that his opinion differed from the rest of the 
world.” ‘This is a rap for certain learned gentlemen, who shal! be 
nameless, and effectually exculpates the venerable reformer from the 
charge of depreciating the man whose memory all England rejoices 
to honour, : - 

At the Society of Antiquaries the other night, Mr. George Scharf 
read an interesting paper concerning @ portrait by Holbein, which 
had been lent’;from Windsor Cas! permission of the Queen. 
From time immemorial this picture has labelled ‘‘ unknown,’ 
and it was reserved for Mr. to fix its identity, by comparing 
it with a portrait of the Duchess of Milan, in the possession of the 
Norfolk family, and now hanging in Arundel Castle. When Holbein 
painted, there was none of that artificial ay a posing, 
which gives to the distinguished portraits of Brown, Jones, an 
Robinson of to-day so a family likeness. To produce his 
sitters on canvas “in their habit as they lived,” was the only thing 

aimed at by the artist, and as this fair Duchess had apparently a 
peculiarly awkward method of holding her hands and gloves, she is 
so handed down to posterity. This one fact led to a comparison of 
the two portraits, and the result is the substitution on the back of 
tho picture of the words ‘Duchess of Milan, som of the King 
of Denmark, see Mr Scharf’s letter,” for the dingy label ‘‘ unknown, 
which, from its colour, must have done duty for many a long year. 
One of the cumbrous but handsome silver badges formerly worn 
by the bargemen of the Admiralty was exhibited the same evening, 
asa recent present to the society from ‘My Lords.’ With the 
exception of one other specimen, just placed in the British Museum, 
these fine old relics are—with an appreciation of their real value 
worthy of Fagan, the Jew—to be consigned to the melting-pot. Can 
the Admiralty be in want of money ? e 

One of the effects of the protracted struggle across the Atlantic 
is the establishment and success of an Army and Navy Journal in 
New York. Hear this, apostles of peace and denouncers of standing 
crmies. In a State where, a very few years ago, real soldiers were 
unknown, military matters have now their special and exclusive 


organ. The paper in question is framed in close imitation of the 
journal edited by Mr. Russell, of the Times. 

Mr. Disraeli, in ‘‘'Tancred’? and other of hise:”  -vorks, made 
© great stand for the future of the Jewi:’ race. man writer 


has just published some remarkable _cative of Mr. 
Disracli’s views. According to th: .waed gentleman, the 
children of Israel are rapidly subjugaiuy the world, becoming pos 
tessed of all its wealth, and bringing it rapidly over to their religion. 
00 spread of rationalistic Theism is the spread of the religion of the 
Jews, the enormous wealth of the Rothschilds is but a type of their 
general prosperity, and the result of it all is to be ee ia bondage 
for all other races, I should like to take this ti jor & 

down the Minories or to Petticoat-lane, and to then hear his opinions 


48 to the governing classes, 


eorist for a walk | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


I want to ask your opinion of two letters, from widely di 
People, on aauedly opposite subjects, but which were oor gre 

newspapers on the same day. The first is from Mr, Quarter- 
master CO. Wooden to Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, and commences 
‘Having been requested by you whether I consider the remarks,” 
and continues, ‘as far as I remember, I may assert that I do not 
consider.’’ I only quote this as a model for style. Mr, Wooden is 
vouched for as ‘‘ the best letter-writer in the Tnniskillings 3”? and, 
from this specimen of his powers, I leave you to judge of the powers 
of composition of the less favoured members of tha gallant corps, 
The other letter is from Victor Hugo to Garibaldi, in reply to the 
latter's request for funds for “another million of muskets for the 
Italians,” It concludes thus:—‘‘You will need the million of 
muskets. You will need also, and above all, the million of arms, 
the million of hearts, and the million of souls,”’ Why ‘‘and’’? 
Does the great French author know of men with souls but without 
hearts, and vice versa ?_ and why should he restrict Garibaldi to ‘fa 
million of arms’? Soldiers with one arm apiece cannot be par- 
ticularly eligible in the field. 

The second number of the Fine Arts Quarterly Review (published 
five months after the first) is being reprinted, the sale having 
reached a couple of thousand, which may be looked upon as a great 
success, considering the great delay attendant on ita publication. 
It is a livre de luxe; and its type, paper, and general appearance 
are perfect. Some of its articles are good, some merely compilations, 
Of the latter class is the editor's list of the Pouasins in the Royal 
Collection, embellished by a splendid photograph. The best article 
in the number is Mr. Palgrave's, “On the Pretty and the Beautiful.” 
written with admirable taste and marred by only one blot. Says 
Mr, Palgrave :—‘‘ When we delight in the smiling prettiness of 
Guido, we loso the eye which can trace tho lofty and deapseated 
beauty of Michael Angelo and Holman Hunt.” Now, Mr. Hunt is 
@ genuine artist of great talent ; but he is scarcely fitted to “run in 
double harnesa’’ with Michael Angelo just yet. 

Dr. Mackay is, I understand, only temporarily in England, and 
will soon return to New York as Zimes correspondent. Before he 
leaves, a new volume of poems from his pen will be published, with 
the title, ‘‘ Studies from the Antique, and Sketches from Nature.’”’ 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

A farco, much broader than it is long, and in some respects 
decidedly coarse, has been produced at the Srrann. It is called 
‘*My New Place,” and introduces to a Strand audience Mr. A. 
Wood, who recently — Mr. Toole’s place at the Adelphi. 
Mr. Wood has natural talent, but as yet he is utterly provincial, and 
wants ease and polish. 


LORD CLARENCE PACET ON THE BURNING OF 
KAGCOSIMA, 
In addressing a meeting at Deal, a few days ago, Lord Clarence 
Eagek, Secretary to the Admiralty, thus spoke of late events at 
agosima :— 


In Japan our sailors had been called upon to perform a very gallant action 
in avenging the death of an Englishman who had been murdered by one of 
the local chieftains of that empire ; and he was the more gratified to express 
his thanks for honourable mention of the services of the Navy on that 
occaston, inasmuch as a report had got abroad, and had been very largely cir- 
culated by the press among various branches of the community, that the gallant 
Admiral! who was charged with the task of punishing thedamioof Satsuma had 
acted with wanton cruelty in wilfully destroying a large town—the town of 
Kagosima. He could assure them her Majesty's Government deplored the loss of 
property which took place on that occasion. They deplored it, as all must 
deplore that the property of innocent individuals should be sacrificed in any 
of these warlike operations, and especially as it was probably accompanied 
with considerable loss of life, There was no intelligence whatever as to the 
loss of life; but with regard to property we had intelligence that 
the loss must have been great and grievous. It had been assumed 
that Admiral Kuper and the gallant officers and sailors under him 
wilfully bombarded a defenceless town and destroyed the property of 
the inhabitants. Now, it became him as a brother officer of those 
gallant men, and likewise as an officer who represented them in this 
country—at all events, in the House of Commons—to explain that the loss 
of property and the dreadful conflagration which occurred on that occasion 
were due, not to any intention, he was sure, on the part of the Admiral, the 
officers, and the sailors of the fieet. It was not their design to do any- 
thing buat punish this insolent damio, who hal been guilty of the 
murder of an Englishman. The action was precipitated by fire 
being opened on the British ships by the forts of the damio; and 
it so happened that at the time it blew a vory heavy gale of wind. 
To reply to this fire in the midst of a storm and a sea running on a lee 
shore was, as his brother sailors around him would be aware, a difficult and 
arduous enterprise, especially with the small squairon under Admiral 
Kuper’s command. They performed their duty nobly, however, and he was 
sure, if it had not been for the dreadful weather and the unsteadiness of the 
ships from the violence of the sea, the fire would have been confined to the 
forts of the Prince and the public property, without any destruction to 
the property or sacrifice of the lives of innocent people, which, he was 
satisfied, was deplored as deeply by the Admiral of that squadron and by every 
officer and man belonging to it as by the Government and people of this 
country. He had thought it due, in justice to these gallant men, to en- 
deavour te correct a misapprehension and remove from their honour acharge 
which to sailors was one of the most grievous that could be cast upon them— 
viz.,a charge of inhumanity, He unhesitatingly said, both for the Arm 
and Navy of this country, that if there was one characteristic more promi- 
nent among them than another, it was their humanity towards their foes, 


ORDNANCE EXPERIMENTS.—On Friday week a preliminary trial of Sir 
W. Armstrong's monster gun was made at Shoeburyness. It weighs twenty- 
two tons, and is mounted on an ordinary gun-carriage of great size and 
strength. Its length over all is 15ft., that of the bore being 12ft. Its 
internal diameter is 13°3in., andit is rifled on tho “shunting” principle. The 
thickness of the walls of the gun at the breech is 20 55 in., the total diameter 
at the trunnions being 55in. It carries a conical, cast-iron, hollow-headed 
shot weighing 5101b., or a shell of ordinary construction weighing 600 lb., 
and capable of containing a bursting charge of no less than 40 1b. of powder. 
The charge used with shot was 70 1b., with shell 60lb. The gun was given 
one degree of elevation, and the word passed that all was ready. The last 
bugle-call was sounded, and the great gun was fired for the first time. The 
ponderous shot burst from the mouth ef the piece with a terrific rush and 
roar, striking the sand at about 700 yards from the shore, leaping and dashing 
onward, ricochetting five or six times, and finally burying itself near the 
4000 yards’ target. The next three rounds were fired at an elevation of two 
degrees, after which followed three at five degrees, and three at ten degrees. 
Three dead shells, weighing 600 1b. each, were then fired with charges of 601b., 
a 3001b. round-shot with a charge of 701b. completing the day's ex- 
periments. The gun was easily served by a party of twenty men. Before 
the men left the ground the gun was most attentively examined, but not the 
slightest flaw could be detected by the most critical artillerist present. 


BETHNAL-GREEN.—There is yet more evidence {of the want of a proper 
sanitary supervision of Bethnal-green. An inquest was held on Wednesday 
on the body of a child named Ball, the son of a coffeeshup-keeper, whose 
premises are near to a large cowshed in Hollybush-place. The child was the 
last of three, in the same family, who have died from the effects of the impure 
air they breathed. Among other ‘witnesses examined was Dr. Letheby, 
who gave a concise account of the fearful condition of Hollybush-place and 
the neighbourhood. He strongly recommended that there should be more 
inspectors of nuisances in the neighbourhood. The jury embodied his 
suggestions in their verdict. 


THE GLOVE BILL OF AN “ INFANT.”—A hosier, named Grant, brought 
an action in the Sheriffs’ Court against a lad named Smith, apparently 


about seventeen, to recover £6 10s., balance of an account, for goods supplied. | 


Defendant did not deny the debt, but urged his youth in defence. His 
Honour, on looking at the bill, observed to defendant, ** Why, you must have 
done nothing but wear gloves. I find three pairs in one mouth, four pairs in 
another, five pairs in another, and at last six pairs, You have had, on the 
average, four pairs a month for at least a year.’ Defendant said he was 
nineteen years of age, and had an income of £70 year. He was ordered to 
pay £2 per quarter. 

ARRIVAL OF INDIAN SCULPTURE AT WiNDsOR CAsTLe.— Within the 
last few days a number of large wooden cases, containing a quantity of 
Indian sculpture, apparently presented to her Majesty, have arrived at 
Windsor Castle, The cases have been deposited in the castle storeyard, 
where their contents are being unpacked and cleaned. The sculptures and 
carvings, which are of white statuary marble, slightly tinted here and there 
with brownish veins, comprise a smail tenipie of the most beautiful Oriental 
construction, with delicately perforated panels, pilasters, and cornices, orna- 
mented with leaves and cupola dome, all finely chiselled by Eastern artists ; 
and two beautifully execated elephants, furnished with housings, bells round 
their necks, and tassels depending from their ears, mounted ,on low, flat 
pedestals, carved in the same material as the temple. The ¢ lephants, which 
are magnificent pieces of carving, are each about 4 ft, high and 4 ft, in 
length, 
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COURT-MARTIAL ON COLONEL CRAWLEY. 
THE COURTROOM, 

On tho right of the road from Farnborough station to Aldershott, 
and just where the huts are thickest, stands the Clubhouse, which 
is the scene of this memorable court-martial. It is an iron building, 
consisting of a centre and two wings, not unlike a mission church. 
A neat portico in front relieves the tameness of the building and shades 
the principal doorway, which gives admittance to the main room of 
the club, a commodious serviceable a artment, lighted by day by 
means of clerestory windows and at night by three glass chandeliers 
of modest pretensions. The larger half is railed off for the purposes 
of the Court and the press, the tribunal occupying the centre of 
the reserved space, seated around a table which is garnished 
by an abundant supply of writing materials and a multiplicity 
of books. Models of the bungalow in which Sergeant-Major 
Lilley died, and of ono similar to that in which he was first 
confined, are also exhibited. These models are shown in our En- 
graving. The actual building in which the decoased Sergeant-Major 
was originally confined could not be reproduced in model, as it had 
been pulled down to make way for new barracks before the court- 
martial at Mhow was held; but the bungalow of which a model is 
exhibited is stated to be exactly similar. It may be described as 
a one-storied building, having a verandah in front, and a sitting- 
room running the whole length of the building, opening from the 
verandah, Behind tho sitting-room were two apartments; one a 
bedroom, the other the Sergeant-Major’s office, according to the 
witness Mills ; while bohind these again were two emall rooms, tha 
one behind the ‘office’? being occupied by a native servant. Mills 
avers that the sentry was placed in the native servant's apartment, 
and could thus see into the office, and through tho oftice into the 
sitting-room. 

‘The prosecutor's tablo is to the right of the president, the prisoner's 
to the left, Behind the president's chair a fow rows of seats are 
occupied by officers, spectators of the trial, who are balanced at the 
opposite portion of the railed-off space by a row of reporters, com- 
fortably seated at tables prepuce for their accommodation. A 
retiring-room is provided for them, and one of tho first acta of the 
Otliciating Judge-Advocate before the proceedings commenced was 
to express a courteous hope that they were provided with all needful 
accommodation, As eloven o'clock approached on the opening day 


the scene became animated. Officers in full dress who were to be 
witnesses, comprising gentlemen of the 72nd Highlanders and other 
regiments, as well as those of the 6th or Inniskilling Dr 

made their appearance. The men of the Inniskilling and othor 
regiments were likewise marched into the room, in the space sup- 
posed to be allotted for the public, but, when the proceedings com- 
menced, they were ordered to withdraw. At eleven the membora 
of the Court took their seats, blue and scarlet uniforms being about 
equally balanced. 


THE COURT AND THE PROSECUTORS. 

To give a popular idea of the parts fulfilled by the different 
actors on the part of the authorities, we may describe the officiating 
Judge-Advocate, Colonel J. K. + mg as holding the position 
of the Judge at a jury trial, while the oflicers composing the 
Court are the jury, tho President acting as chancellor or foreman, 
Technically, however, the Judge-Advocate is more for the Pp e 
of advising the Court than directing the proceedings, although he 
ne ed does the latter. The prosecutor, on behalf of the Horse 

uards, is Colonel Sir Alfred Horsford, K C.B., who acts as Attorney- 
General. He is the beau-ideal of asoldier, with shaven cheeks, crisp 
hair, a round face, and a little turned-up saucy moustache, his 
breast covered with medals enough to rejoice the hearta of all 
the subs in a_ regiment if divided among them. He is 
assisted bd Mr. Denison as counsel, in ordinary costume, and 
undoubtedly it would have added greatly to the dispatch of 
business if the civilians had been allowed to conduct the whole 
matter without using the scarlet go-betweens, Sir G. Wetherall, 
the president of the Court, is an excellent specimen of a Horse 
Guards official. He is an old man, with white hair, a white mous- 
tache, and just such a face—half benignant, half intelligent, but, 
on the whole, rather perplexed—which we associate with the idea 
of a worthy grandpapa investigating some disagreeable family dif- 
ference—a pleasant old gentleman, with a body inclined to cor- 
— , and legs ually thinning off to shadows. He is 
nked right and left by a set of officers, whose breasts, i 
with orders, show that they have seen service in every clime and on 
many well-conteated fields. Tho junior ofticera—-Licutenant-Colonel 
Grey, 37th Foot, and Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, 73rd Foot—as is 
the custom, sit at the foot of the table, but, although younger in 
years than the others, their decorations show that they have earned 
their position by hard work. Amongst the civilians present we 
observed Mr. Coningham, M.P., who has throughout taken so great 
an interest in this case, and Dr. Russell, of Crimean fame. 

THE PRISONER AND HIS COUNSBL, 

Colonel Crawley, the prisoner, was accompanied by his solicitors 
and by Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. Waller, as his commu, and by 
his brother, also an officer in the service. The counsel, being present 
only for the purpose of giving advice, and not being permitted to 
speak, are not in their robes as barristers. Colonel Crawley is of 
coursein uniform, but without his sword or sword-belt. He isaman 
above the average height, of a manly build, wearing a Crimean medal 
with one bar. His hair is thin, approaching to grey; ho wears a 
broad, closely-oropped, and very thin whisker, with a thin, dark 
moustache. The nose is prominent, his brow of an average height, 
and the whole face might be fairly styled handsome were it not for 
a blemish in the eyes, or rather in their position, for the orbs 
themselves are clear, keen, restless organs—very apt to detect, we 
should imagine, a speck of dirt on a soldier's accoutrements—but 
they are placed too closely together, and the eyebrow comes 
heavily over, in a way to give a stern, almost sinister, look to the 
whole face, and detracts from its otherwise open expression. The 
cheek-bones are high, and in the pro; of the trial became 
flushed; but, on the whole, the Colonel plays his difficult part with 
great ability. Mr. Vernon Harcourt suggests to his cli & any 
objection te the course of examination, and Colonel Crawley puts the 
objection to the Court always firmly but respectfully. Mr. cna 
is understood to be the “ Historious’’ of the 7iimes, whose letters on 
the privateer a have excited a considerable degree of attention. 
He has a good legal face, with a keen eye, and a lipless mouth, 
expressive of no mean determination if he should ever require 
to exercise it. Apparently, as if to balanoo this expression, ho parts 
his hair somewhat effeminately in the middle. Some years ago he 
made a vigorous attempt to get into Parliament for the Kirkcaldy 
boroughs, in opposition to Colonel Fergusson, and he so won the 
hearts of the electors who supported him, although he failed to 
succeed, that they presented him with a handsome testimonial. He 
was again invited to stand at tho late vacancy for those heey og 
the retirement of Colonel Fergusson, but his reply was that 
married a wife and could not come. 


LIEUTENANT FITZSIMON. 

| Thisofficer, a tall, soldierly young fellow, upon whose evidence 
| 60 much depends, gave his testimony remarkably well, with 

| clearness and precision, He is said to be a grandson of the famous 
Daniel O'Connell, and is a native of Ireland, having boen born and 
spent his boyhood in the immediate neighbourhood of where Colonel 
Crawley’s property is situated. Lieutenant Fitzsimon was educated 
| at the Military Academy of Vienna, and rerved for some time in 
| the Austrian army, At the time of the Crimean War he raised a 
hundred men at his own expense, and received a commission in con- 
sequence. He subsequently exchanged into the Inniskillings, then 
serving in India, and henco came to be mixed up in tho affairs out of 
which the court-martial on his commanding officer originated. 


THE TRIAL,—POURTH DAY, 
In our last week's Number we published the substance of the pro- 
| ceedings on the first three days of the trial. On the fourth, Fri y, 
the 20th, the cross-examiaation of Lieutenant Fitzsimon was con- 
tinued The purport of, the questions asked by Colonel Crawley was 
to elicit whether, in the opinion of the witness, Sergeant-Major ana 
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. Lilley were annoyed and inconvenienced by the position in 
a ory the sentries were placed in the inside of the prisoner's 
quarters. The answers of the witness, who wae very closely pressed, 
were to the effect that he could not of his own knowledge say 
whether the inconvenience referred to had been caused or not, as he 
had abstained from entering the building out of consideration for 
Mre. Lilley, who he understood to be seriously ill. He » how- 
ever, heard the matter talked of, and had been told that the 
Sergeant-Major and his wife were annoyed by the close proximity of 
the sentries. He did not contradict these statements, because he 
could not refute statements as to the foundation of which he had no 
knowledge. No report had been made to him upon the subject ; 
and, as what he heard was only at second-hand, he could take no 
official notice of it. 
FIFTH DAY. 
turday’s proceedings were devoted, as the two previous days 
hed been, fh the cross-examination of Lieutenant Fitzsimon, The 
witness was again pi as to the inconvenient position of the 
sentries ; and, in answer to the questions put, stated that he did 
not post the sentries inside Sergeant-Major Lilley’s room; that he 
thought they must have incommoded Mrs. Lilley; but that he did 
not inquire nor go inside to see that the annoyances should be as 
little as possible, Some questions were thon asked as to the circum- 
stances under which Lieutenant Fitzsimon’s letter in reference to 
the reprimand passed upon him by the Mhow court-martial and by 
Sir Hugh Roso was written, The witness stated that he requested the 
assistance of Quartermaster Woodin in the composition of that letter, 
and he did so because the quartermaster was the best ietter-writer 
in the regiment. The remarks appended by Colonel Crawley to 
Mr. Fitzsimon’s letter were then read ; and, in answer to quostions 
put, the latter officer declared that he did not know how Paymaster 
Nmales became possessed of a copy of the letter; that he had con- 
sulted with his own friends on tho subject since he returned to 
England, but never with Mr. Smales. At the cloge of the cross- 
examination the prosecution intimated that they had no further 
questions to ask, and the witness was, therefore, relioved from 
further examination. 
SIXTH DAY. 

At the sitting on Monday the cross-examination of witnesses, 
which had occupied the whole of the four previous days, came to an 
end, and the prosecution was allowed to make some further pro- 
gress in the charge. Several commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, including Major Swindley, Captain Weir, Quartermaster 
Woodin, Sergeant-Major Ootton, and others, confirmed the evidence 
of Lieutenant Fitzsimon as to the posting of the sentries over 
Sergeant-Major Lilley. They testified to being present when Colonel 
Crawley gave the order that the sentry should not lose sight of 
Lilley Tight nor day, and in reply to remarks that the prisoner waa 
married and that his wife was sick, said he did not caro, married 
or single, his orders must be carried out. One of the sentries, how- 
ever, stated that the orders were that the sentries should not go into 
Mrs. Lilley’s bedroom. 

SEVENTH DAY, 


On Tuesday, Colonel Henry Dalrymple White, Assistant Adjutant- 
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THE LONG RECKONING. 


(Continued from page 331.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lady Ingatestone’s staircase was in that condition of compact 
impassibility which, between one and two o'clock, satisfactorily 
stamps the ball of the evening. There are always one or two other 
balls where there is plenty of room to dance and no difficulty in 
getting up stairs. But, by parity of reason, there is no difficulty in 
getting down, and the people who have appeared there and stayed a 
few dances, from a sense of duty, rush away, if they have a card, to 
the real pleasure of the evening, which consists in being as nearly 
squeezed to death and suffocated as art can compass and nature 
sustain. 

But where there is a will there is a = Strensal, as a practical | 
man, knew that large London houses have two staircases; and, 
being incumbered with no prejudices, he put his Gibus hat under his 
arm, made his way through the swarming throng about the choked 


General of Cavalry, was examined and depoaed—I knew the late 
Sergeant-Major Lilley. I consider he was a most excellent soldier 
and one of the most steady mon I ever met with. The letter pro- 
duced is in my handwriting, and I have not the least objection to its 
being read to the Court. The letter was read accordingly, as 


follows :— 
Horse Guards, No, 14, 1863. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 13th inst., I beg to state that I 
remember the late Sergeant-Major Lilley joining the 6th Dragoons as a 
recruit at the close of 1843 or the commencement of 1844. I was then a 
Lientenant in the regiment, and I remained in it till 1 gave up the command 
of the corps, which was towards the end of 1857, having been then about 
three years and four months Lieutenant-Colonel and in constant command. 
When I was Captain, Lilley was for some time in my troop, and in 
every grade that he filled in the regiment I always considered that he 
was one of the most excellent soldiers and one of the most sober and steady 
men I had ever met with. When the regiment went to the Crimea, in 1854, 
Lilley was left at the dép6t as Troop Sergeant-Major of one of the troops 
there. In 1855, considering him one of the most d: serving non-commissioned 
officers in the regiment, I promoted him to the rank of Regimental Sergeant- 
Major. He joined the service troops in the Crimea in 1855, and from that 
time ti!l he left the regiment I saw a greal deal of him, both when I was in 
the office and when he accompanied me, as he always did, when I went 
round the camp or barracks. I never perceived the slightest sign about him 
that would lead me to suppose that he was a man who drank,—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, H. D. WHITE, 

Assistant Adjutant-General of Cavalry. 

To the Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Some other witnesses were examined as to the character of 
Sergeant-Major Lilley, all of whom spoke of him in the very highest 
terms, as a sober, intelligent, industrious, and excellent soldier and 
officer. The remainder ot the day was occupied in cross-examining 
the witnesses who had been called for the prosecution on 
the preceding day. ‘They were mostly the officers of the 
regiment, and the object of Colonel Crawley was to show that 
they bore a grudge against him, and had been reprimanded for the 
animus they showed in the course of their examination on the former 
trial. A member of the Court, Colonel Loder, was seized with: 
sudden illness at half-past three o'clock, and this brought the sitting 
to an earlier conclusion than usual. The gallant officer is suffering 
from a severe attack of lumbago, and has not since been able to 
attend the sittings of the Court. 


EIGHTH DAY, 


The court-martial on Colonel Crawley was resumed on Wednesday, 
though Colonel Loder, the officer on account of whose indisposition 
the Oourt adjourned on the previous day, was unable to attend. 
Letters written by Colonel Crawley about the time of the Sergeant- 
Major’s death, and giving his version of the affair, were read, 
Among the witnesses examined was the surgeon who attended the 
Sergeant-Major and his wife. His impression was that Mrs. Lilley 
was inconvenienced by the proximity of the sentry in the second 
quarters to her bedroom; and that the Sergeant-Major’s death, 
which was caused by apoplexy, was likely to have been accelerated 
by his confinement, 

NINTH DAY, 


Thursday was occupied with the cross-examination of the 
witnesses produced for the prosecution on the proceding day. In 
questions put to the Regimental Assistant Surgeon, if was 
sought to be shown that the fact that certain quantities of 
spirits were consumed by Sergeant-Major Lilley and his wife 
was as likely to have caused their deaths as the con- 
finement and annoyance to which they had been subjected. 
The witness, however, adhered substantially to the opinion he 
had previously given, although he admitted that spirits and the 
influence of climate would tend to preduce illness and death. He 
did not, however, seom to think they had done so in the case of 
the deceased Sergeant-Major and his wife. Witness had informed 


Dr. Turnbull that the close confinement was injurious to the | 


health of the prisoners, and some modification of the orders 
concerning them was made in consequence. No inquest was held 
on Sergeant-Major Lilley, as the commanding officer did not think 
it necessary, 


Greece.—An Athens letter of the 14th contains the subjoined :—“ The 
Athenians are becoming daily more and more pleased with their young King. 
They are surprised at the simple, modest, and really antique life he leads, 
walks through the streets alone on foot, or with one of his young Danieh 
friends, saluting all—stopping to converse with people, visiting the vegetable 
market, inquiring the prices of the articles expoeed for sale, &c. King Otho, 
on the contrary, never went out but with the greatest solemnity. King 
George attends the national Divine service on Sundays. It is reported that 
he is about to embrace the faith of his subjects, but I do not believe the 
statement. All the promotions made in the army since the revolution have 
been abolished by the National Assembly. In an army of 4000 men, in one 
day, not less than 300 snb-lientenants were appointed. ‘The lientenants made 
frem-elves colonels, and Heuffon, a simple writer, had become General-in- 
Chief. The Government has jnat given a mark of confidence to the inha- 
bitants. It has replaced the English and French sailors who guarded the 
Bank by a body of twenty gendarmes,” 


He | 


entrances of the cloak and supper rooms, and, reaching a com- 
parative solitude in the penetralia of the mansion, found a perfectly 
practicable flight of steps, which, without let or hindrance, landed 
him on the first floor, at the very end instead of the beginning of 
things. He emerged upon a boudoir, fitted up as a tea room ; but, as 
the reign of supper had begun, the activity of the tea department 
was by this time su ed. 

Looking over the heads of the crowd which choked the doorway 
between this boudoir and the further end of the great ballroom, he 
caught a glimpse of Lady Helen. She was seated in the recess of the 
first window, not ten feet distant from the left jamb of the doorway, 
beyond the line of which it was all he could manage for some few 
minutes to stretch his neck just far enough to get the glimpse, 
subject to intermittent obscuration by the capricious movement of 
intermediate objects, 

This glimpse was destined to remain depicted in the gazer's 
memory in much brighter colours than I can pretend to reproduce in 
a mere pen-and-ink sketch. 

Near at hand, and clearly defined in tho strong light of the ball- 
room, her perfect form stood out against the soft, dim distance of 
the moonlit landscape seen through the open window behind her. 
It will be borne in mind that this further end of the ballroom, which 
ran the whole depth of the house, looked out on St. James’s Park, 
and the moon was sloping mony, towards Buckingham Palace. Her 
pearly shoulder and neck crossed the dark, shadow-dappled, feathery 
masses of the trees. Her head rose high enough into the perspective 
to let the whiteness of the silver-sheeted water relieve the glossy 
moulding of her ebon locks, Her rich simplicity of beautiful hair, 
in which a natural wave was naturally treated, without any of 
those extravagant tricks whereby the coiffeur's art disguises and 
(when it is really beautiful, of course) deforms the real shape of the | 

ead, was adorned, but not concealed, ye light, transparent wreath 

of maidenhair fern, gemmed with a shower of crystal dewdrops, 
which trembled and glittered on delicate horsehair stems. (Tho | 
ordinary maiden hair of millinery has its character entirely destroyed 
by being mounted on wire.) These looked as airy and as watery as 
if they had been real ferns, and had grown there. A double string | 
of pearls was twined and looped loosely in beneath the fluttering, 
| 


transpicuous foliage. A necklace of large pearls sat sweetly on 
that magic line of beauty which marks the proud spring of beauty’s 
throat from the softly rounded slope of beauty’s bosom. Her dress 
was of silver poplin, with one broad white lily in her breast, set in 
‘a * oe “€ ine hter t 

y ont was not visible in her daughter's vicinity. 
Helen was under the local chaperonage of Lady Wrottesworth, 
Priscilla Haughton that was before she married Lord Worsborough’s 
eldest son. Worsborough had by this time succeeded his kins- | 
man and father-in-law, and become Earl of Pemberwold, so that — 
Charles Hartoft now bore the second title. Priscilla was taking 
care also of two of the Bransdale girls, who were her first cousins 
by the mother’s side, They came back from dancing the Lancers 
a moment after Strensal got to the doorway. One of them was on 
the arm of Lord Haughton, Priscilla’s brother ; and having delivered 
her in rather a nonchalant manner, which looked as if he had only 
danced with her by his sister’s command, he began to address him- | 
self in a much more empressé style to Lady Helen. 

Lord Haughton had fulfilled the promise of his early youth, and 
become what would formerly have been called an exquisite of the 
firat water. Nowadays there is no term for it but the vulgar and | 
much more vague expression, a ‘‘ great swell.’’ His hair was parted 
nearly down the middle; his shirt front was worth about ten 
guineas as a specimen of embroidery, and contained three single 
stone diamond studs, worth about a hundred and fifty pounds each. 
Every bit of him was taken pains with, even to the avs celare artem. 
His usual manner had a sublimely studied negligence, like the 
arrangement of his whiskers, which were curled and pulled out with 
a careless hand innumerable times, while moist, for a picturesque 
accident, before his valet was allowed to set the bandoline by waving 
hot irons about those hyacinthine twirls. 

Somehow with Lady Helen, who had known him in his ridiculous 
boyhood, he could not quite preserve that splendid complacency by 
which, in his maturer years, he had learnt to impose on society, 
His ambition was to be a greater man than Swelchester, who was a 

ear his senior at Christ Church, and had a greater following of 
ies. He had been rather too assiduous in his attentions to | 
Lady Helen ever since she had refused Swelchestor. If he could 
but have won Lady Helen, tuat would have wiped Swelchester’s 
eye for life. 

It is not often a pleasant sight to a man who loves a young 

lady to stand unobservedly by and see her talking to a handsome 
oung man who is ovidently taking the greatest pains to make 
himeclt agreeable, 


But Lord Haughton’s forte did not show itself 
most when ho was doing his uttermost. 

Lady Helen had begun to apply her remedies against superfluous 
admiration to the young man’s vanity. For her secret of prophy- 
lactic repression in such cases was nothing more mysterious than a 
cool and polished candour, in which, without any palpable distortion, 
the persons to be disenchanted seemed to see the reflection of their 
own absurdities. 

Like the magic shield of burnished steel which Minerva lent to 
Perseus, this bright, impenetrable surface of simplicity had a won- 
derful efficacy in putting importunate young coxcombs out of conceit 
with themselves. The ordinary sort of admiration for a young lady 
springs from some latent faculty she has of making the admirer foel 
at his best and most brilliant when irradiated by the sympathising 
intelligence of bright eyes which reflect upon him a grateful con- 
sciousness of his own attractive, talented, and noble attributes. | 

In comparing tho average young lady of fashion to a mirror, it 
would obviously be ungallant to assume that mirrors are necessarily 
of a plain superficies. The living wirror is reflexible as well a3 
reflective, and has a voluntarily variable focus which could not be 
matched in the actualities of optical appliance. Shoe is more or 
| less concave towards each eligible young gentleman, who accordingly 
| finds his image magnified in direct proportion to his eligibility. ‘To 
just tolerable matches the self-adjusting surface rises to an impartial 
| plane; but in the presence of useless younger sons and the small 
fry of the public offices it becomes convex in proportion to their 
disabilities till it spheres itself in utter disparagement of matrimonial 
insignificance, like one of those garden globes which we cannot 


approach without seeing ourselves reduced to hideous pigmies, 

ord Haughton was so much accustomed to view his noble and 
| eligible self in the concave phases of female receptivity, that the 
| level steel of the Perseus shield put him out of the sublime propor- 
| tions of his accustomed countenance. He was not prospering in his 
| attempt to persuade Lady Helen either to go down to supper or to 
dance the galop of which the firet bars were beginning ; but he was 
an impediment to several other wistful young men, who hovered 
about in the rear. Helen looked a little weary and apathetic ; and, 
when her foatures were released from their languid, conventional 


| that happy pair, and carried them away in its tem 
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play in listening and replying, there was a sort of grave abstraction, 
not amounting to sadness, but which, in so young a face, implied an 
absence of the joyous rness and excitable alertness of youth. 

A sudden light flashed into her expression, however, as she recog- 
nised Strensal’s face above the moving crowd. Some convulsion, 
connected with the start of the galop, had disturbed the compact. 
ness of the blockade at his hitherto impassable doorway ; he had got 
through, and was making his way towards her. 

The summer lightning of weicome in Helen’s eyes was but a 
momentary gleam of surprise and pleasure ; by the time he reached 
her it had faded into an expression of constraint, which only showed 
that it was not calm indifference by a slight pallor and a scarcely per- 
ceptible unsteadiness in the lines of the lips. She felt that his eye 
had been on her befora she was aware of his presence, and that . 
must have seen the change of her countenance on recognising him, 

He had seen it, and he saw also the effort of maiden reserve to 
resume her previous air. She rose to shake hands with him, saying, 
with a smile, ‘‘ I was so struck with wonder I could hardly believe 
: doer you, at first. Who would have thought of meeting you at a 

? ’ 


He held her hand about the tenth part of a second longer, and 
some fraction of a grain stronger pressure than he ever had done 
before, and replied, ‘I thought of meeting you, and I came on 
purpose to—— You are not going to dance this galop ? Ithink I saw 
you refuse Haughton just now; ’’—and he looked round as if he 
expected to see him lingering in the neighbourhood, but he had 
—, I suppose it would be in vain to ask you to dance it 
with me ? 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter about Haughton,’ taking his arm, and 
disposing herself to dance the galop without further solicitation. 
‘*T have danced with him twice, and he knows I never dance more 
than twice with the same partner.”’ 

“T think I danced oftener than that with you at Georgiana’s 
wedding ball.”’ 

“*Did I? I suppose I must have been very young and inex- 
perienced in thosedays. Besides, that was in the country. One 
grows old very quickly in this London air. What a long, long time 

0 it seems!’’ Here they launched themselves in the galop, 
‘*You have never danced with me since that Ormesdale ball.’’ 

“T only dance on very great occasions. The London air has 
been acting upon me for so many seasons that I have really grown 
old; but I never felt old age setting in upon me so swiftly as in 
these last six weeks.” 

“Your old age must be very swift of foot if it keeps up with you 
at the pace we are going just now.’’ 

“‘T am making a last desperate effort to overtake my youth; nay, 
I almost feel as if I were overtaking it.’’ 

The throbbing, eddying magic of the dance took possession of 
tuous vortex. 
The sudden joy of union leapt in their hearts and raced through 
their veins with a tumultuous rush of emotion that outran the fast 
and furious music. If his words caught the infection of that giddy 
tune, and took their colour from the crimson tide that surged in 
maddening pulses, is it fair to print those unconsidered words in 
black and white for cold-blooded criticism to characterise as florid 
thodomontade ? Such words were spoken. And, fortunately, the 
only criticism available at the moment was affected by analogous 
conditions. ‘If this glittering floor,’ he continued—and be it 
remembered that the glancing oaken parguet is a very different 
platform from the ‘‘floor of the house,’’ and a Posthorn Galop 
a very different tune from that of Parliamentary discourse — 
“If this glittering floor were widened out to the ends of space, and 
all the tapers of the chandeliers were turned to suns, I feel as if, 
with you thus near me, I could whirl for ever through the universe, 
swifter than Time could follow us, so that we should never grow 
old any more than the planets do. I am talking wildly—mere 
madness if there be no kindred interpretation in your heart 
to read the spell that makes my words run wild in their 
despair of sober utterance. Do you know that it is your 
sweet influence which lends me wings to overtake my youth, while 
you are near me? that in your absence every moment is a winter 
added to my age? Ilove you with a love that I can as little express 
as the dull, frost-bound earth can speak its yearnings for the spring. 
I could bear this doubt no longer. It hes been driving me to the 
very edge of distraction. I have abstained from approaching you 
so long, because I knew that evil tongues had hi false whispers 
in your ear—falaehoods I had and have no right to suppose in any 
way concern you, and of which ‘it would have been and still is pre- 
sumptuous rashness in me to intrude on i with my denial. I love 
you as I have never loved before, with my heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength; and I ask your love in return—as I have never, 
by word, or deed, or implication, asked any other love before—the 
love on which the sum of all my earthly hope of happiness is 
staked. Do not condemn me hastily for the abruptness with which 
this rash avowal may have shocked and startled you. If you knew 
what a terrible dread has seized me lest, while I have been con- 
suming my heart in silence to give false rumour time to dissipate 
itself, my silence might be misconstrued into indifference, you would 
forgive me for resolving, at all hazards, to declare myself to you. 
Now, at least, you know, as far as words can tell you, that I yaa 
you. ‘ bay aa my soul with your eyes, dearest, and judge if I love 
you y.’ 

Helen raised her eyes a moment only; but, at that moment, what 
a world of love she took and gave! As the poct puts it in much 
more forcible terms than my pedestrian muse could venture on (and, 
indeed, blank verse is a more commodious vehicle for fine writing on 
the sentiments), instead of attempting to describe how Lady Helen 
felt and acted in this trying scene, I venture to substitute a 
passage—from which, to be sure, I might have pillaged the ideas 
and disguised them pretty effectually in my prose, but which, as it 
stands, could not be more to the purpose, even if it had been inspired 
by the occasion :— 

A moment only! And, while laggard Time 
Could scarce let drop one solitary grain 
Of sand to count by, all his lightning love 
Flashed through her, and returned with all her love 
Commingled in his own. A flying flame— 

With light enough to blaze a thousand years 
Through boundless space—rekindling, comet-like, 
The waning stars along its glorious path, 

Took larger orbit in that moment's space, 
Sphering twin souls in one Infinity 

Of Love— Eternal love for evermore, 

So their eyes met ; then her pure lids drooped down 
In sweet confusion, veiling lovely shame 
At love's confession ; and the sable fringe 
Of silken lashes on her glowing cheek, 

Suffused with happy blushes, softly fell 
As fall the sable fringes of the night 
Ou the flashed sunset of a bridal eve. 


li any one insists on being informed of the actual phrase in which 
Helen made reply, as her lover bent over her to catch the low mur- 
mured sentence of his fate, they were but very simple little words 
she uttered, 

“T believe you love me truly.’”’ 

** Will you be mine ‘”” 

‘‘T am already yours as much as I am my own to give away.” 

‘Not away, doarest heart, since I am yours. Given to your own 
cannot be given away. Away with away, it is a miserable word 
that belongs to sad hearts pining far apart. Given to me, my own 
sweet other soul is not away, but twofold more your own. Suchan 
ever multiplying, imperishable wealth there is in love that the moat 
precious of a!l earthly gifts which lifts me from abject penury and 
starvation of heart to riches beyond all the infinities of geometrical 
progression——"’ Here the last long scrape of the fiddle anda final 
flourish of the cornet-A piston announced the close of that memorable 
galop and restored the reign of reason, for it is impossible to talk 
high sentiment in a ballroom when the loud music ceases. 

‘* What is become of your mother? I don't see her anywhere.’’ 

‘‘We should have seen her if she had been here, at least she 
would have seen us, and we should have had no difficulty in finding 
her after the dance was over,’’ said Helen, with a look of intelli- 
gence, ‘Lord Ingatestone took her down to supper just when I 
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was going to waltz with Haughton, before the Lancers, and he per- 
suaded her to let me stay, and that Priscilla would take perfect care 
of me; and goshe has. Mamma will be here again directly; in- 
deed, 1 wonder she has been so long; but, probably, the stairs are 
very crowded.” 

“Shall we try * 
in the supper-room * ’ 

‘The stairs were crowded. Strensal and Lady Helen succ2eded in 
getting as far as the marble balustrade at the further end of the 
landing, and looking down they beheld Lady Bexteyrmont and the 
host, who was rather a plethoric nobleman, struggling (not with 
adversity, for it was the height of social prosperity which 
caused their impediment), and in process of gaining about a step of 
the stair to each alternate minute. 

The anxious parent, who had still a prospective average of twenty 
minutes on the staircase before her, saw the object of her maternal 
solicitude, whom she was so slowly hastening back to look after, and 
wondered at the unaccustomed radiance of her happy smile, till she 
saw (and, I promise you, it gave her what in lower life would be 
oalled “‘a turn’’) in whose company Helen was so cheerfully 
blocked up on the crowded landing. 

The sensations which passed through her mind before she rejoined 
her daughter during that mauvais quart d'heure, in which by 
increased exertion she did the twenty minutes’ work, may be better 
imagined than described. it is my firm belief that a month on the 
treadmill would have taken less out of her constitution. Such 
torments, mental and corporeal, do parents undergo for their 
daughters’ sakes, 

Lady Bexteyrmont, though an excellent mother and an admirable 
woman from many points of view, was not, it must be confessed, in 
the very best of humours when she reached the summit of the stair- 
case, whither the happy pair had by that time dutifully forced 
their way to meet her, She said, ‘*How do you do, Mr. 
Strensal?’’ without shaking hands; adding, with a sweet but rather 
formal smile, that it was a very hot night. And, as she drew her 
daughter’s arm through hers in token of resuming possession, she 
gave Mr. Strensal a polite but somewhat final bow, which said, 
perhaps plainer than words could speak, ‘‘Go away, Sir; you have 
taken advantage of my absence to break through the understanding 
which has tacitly existed between us—that you were to keep away 
from my daughter. I will look rather sharper after you for the 
future.”’ 

Lady Helen, however, put out her hand, and said ‘‘Good-by!’’ 
in a manner so familiar, if not affectionate, that her mother con- 
sidered it little short of an act of rebellion. 

Three quarters of an hour later, when their carriage-door had shut 
them off from the world, and Lady Helen told her mother all that 
had happened, she exclaimed, ‘‘Good Heavens, Helon! what have 
you done? Your father will never give his consent to it! ”’ 


Why should I not take you down to find her 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In the meantime,’ what had come of Lady De Vergund? Of 
course, the German spas were a blind, She had got a trace of the 
rogue Macfarlane, and was gone after mischief. 

Sensation might bo made of her visit to the secret intelligence 
offive, whither, you may be sure, she went in disguise, leaving home 
in the costume of her maid, Mdlle, Celestine, with a thick veil, 
visiting on her way a private establishment at the end of an im- 
passible court in the purlieus of Soho (where she kept a variety of 
wigs, beards, dresses, and theatrical properties of all sorts), and 
emerging on another street in quite a different character. 

Before her journey she had a violent scene with her paralytio, 
ghastly wreck of a husband, who suspected her of some new amour, 
and had to be brought by strong language to provide her witha 
very large sum of ready money. For, the Tintagel inheritance 
haying fallen in after her marriage, Lord De Vergund had the 
control of it. This scene would give a pictureesque birdsoye view 
of the felicity of the De Vergund pair's connubial relations, but 
there is no room for it, and it would not be pleasant reading if 
there were. 

‘Three cabs, laden with Lady De Vergund’s luggage, started for 
London-bridge station under the command of Achille, her courier. 
Tne luggage, except such portions of it as belonged to the courier 
and lady’s-maid, was safely stored in a warehouse in Tooley-street, 


and Achille was waiting at the station when Lady De Vergund’s 
carriage drove up and deposited her Ladyship and Celestine. 

The confidential domestics, who were man and wife, started for 
Aix-la-Chapelle with a liberal allowance of funds to amuse them- 
selves till called or telegraphed for. ‘heir conversation on their 
way to Folkestone might give a curious sample of their ideas of 
discreet fidelity. Achille was of opinion that her Ladyship had 
arranged a clandestine honeymoon with a fresh lover. Celestine 
thought it was something more serious. At any rate, it was the 
occasion of a pleasant holiday to themselves. 

When the train was gone, Lidy De Vergund crossed over to the 
arrival side of the station and took a cab, which conveyed her to the 
neighbourhood of Soho. Her apartment, taken in the name of 
Mrs. Thompson, contained a sitting-room and bedroom, which were 
kept in order by the landlady, and a chamber of horrors, of which 
the door and shutters and the private stairs aud passage of the other 
exit were secured by Beamah locks, 

Here ehe selected her outfit in a new character. That evening a 
young French commis voyageur, with a short, black curly crop of 
bair, au Titus, rather ® large moustache and an admirably-natural 
curly beard, in a loose paletOt with highly-padded shoulders, and 
ona of the sweetest things ever seen in hats; with puckered pegtop 
trousers and dapper little high-heeled boots, went north by the night 
express. On the square, black leather commercial-looking port- 
manteaus were tickets, engrossed in a round, upright I’rench hand, 

*°M. Jules Dupont, Fils, 
“ Voyageant pour MM. Lagrange et Dupont, 

‘+ Marchands de Ohales 4 Lyon, Grasscow.” 

in‘ this disguise, took with her three splendid 
, a3 an ostensible cause of staying inf the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, entered into relations with some of the 
Paisley muaufacturers for the reproduction of similar patterns, 
driving a hard bargain as to the price per score and exclusive right 
to be supplied with shawls of the given designs. 

While the looms were being mounted she prosecuted her search 
for Mactarlane, and at length discovered him, sunk in poverty and 
crime, and deriving a precarious subsistence as a sort of scientific 
authority among the worat ruffians of the place, a legal accessory 
before the fact, whose opinion was wortn having on the safest 
method, of violating the law. . 

The search for this choice co-operator in her scheme ought to 
have a chapter to itself. It could not be done through the police 
without alarming the object of her search, and giving @ greater 
chance of some clue to her own identification with the affair, which, 
of course, she was most anxious to conceal both from the world at 
large and Macfarlane in particular. _ ‘ 

It would seem, if the pages of fiction are to be relied upon, that 
great ladies bent on mischief habitually summon to their palatial 
homes, and haye interviews with, dark villains aud desperadves who 
are ready, on the receipt of a purse of gold scornfully flung down 
before them, to risk their necks at their lady’s bidding. These 
worthies sometimes do, even in novels, turn upon their. employer ; 
still they only do it, as it were, under compalsion of poetical justice, 
towards the end of the third volume. But in practical hfe you 
cannot invoke the assistance of low and cheap villuiny except oa 
equal terms, You must be a low and cheap villain yourself, and go 
halves with your accomplice. Position and wealth, which give a 
vantage-ground for good, are 60 iar an impediment to evil, that | 
your opulent villain !abours under the disadvantage of being the 
aasiest victim to the hand of an unequal associate. The wolf cannot 
huat steadily in couples with the stag, however badly-disposed a 
stag it may be. The beast of prey can never forget that there is 
venison on his aristocratic comrado’s flanks. He has learnt in his | 
quarrela that wolt-flesh is by no means dainty; and he knows that 
iu getting a tatter of wolf’s ear he may lose a large gulp of wolf's 
bowels, Hence, honour among thieves, 


Lady De Vergund, 
OUashmere shawls; and 


| are to emanate an electric light, are to be 
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Lady De Vergund had taken great pains to cutoff all traces of het 
identity; and she intended, when she had laid her train with 
Macfarlane, to rejoin Celestine and her courier in Aix-la-Uhapelle 
resume her identity, and return to England, after really making & 
short tour of the German spas. 

Her first interview with 


acfarlane began b ti i 
English, an account of the ang A At eng. eclngere 


loss of a parcel of Paisley shawls, and 


undertook to make inquiry. But when M. Dupont said further 
“ By-the-way, had he not a cousin, Janet Mactartane ? Where was 
she now; ’’ the man suddenly turned as pale as death, and started 


up violently, as if he was about to attack the indiscreet questioner, | 


so that M. Dupont had to keep him quiet with a cocked pistol till 
he could bo assured that no harm was meant, and that snaney might 
be obtained by information on that point. 

In this rapid interlude M. Dupont’s foreign accent disappeared, 
and the hoarse, muffied tone of his speech gave way to clear, female 
utterance. When Macfarlane was convinced that this was no 
picturesque variety of detective police, but a female enemy of the 
Stronaal family in disguise, he became more communicative, though 
the truth came out of him reluctantly, and bit by bit. 

Neither the story of Janet Macfarlane nor its narrator 
are of sufficient interest to warrant their being reported at 
length in his roundabout evasive language; and a bare out- 
line is all that is required by the exigences of our narrative. 
Sho was beautiful and indiscreot. She may have had more, but sho 
had not less, than two lovers. One was the handsome and aris- 
tooratic young officer of Dragoons, Arthur Strensal. The other 
was @ clerk in a whisky distillery, Alexander Robertson by name. 
She eloped with the young officer, and the pair were known to have 
lived as man and wife for some months at Rothsay, and to have 
made a trip in the Highlands, passing as man and wife, but in both 
instances under an assumed name, as Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Simpson. 
When Arthur returned from his furlough to Glasgow, where his 
regiment was quartered, the connection continued till broken off by 
the discovery of some equivocal relations with the distillery clerk. 
Bhe received, however, some pecuniary consolation for the loss of 
her aristocratic lover, on the strength of which (after Arthur and 
his family had been threatened with matrimonial claims, which were 
contemptuously set at nought) Robertson married her and opened a 
public-house, which did not prosper. 

A year or two after, when Arthur Strensal became heir to the 
property by the death of his brother, a new attempt was made to 
extort money. By this time tho marriage with Lady Matilda 
Grazabroke wasin contemplation, and it was thought worth while to 
avoid exposure and hush the matter up. A thousand pounds was 
given as a sop to the writer, James Adam Macfarlane: another 
thousand to Janet herself, on condition of her marrying Robertson 
and going to Australia. (She was married to him already, but that 
fact was kept in the background.) And to retain them there the 
interest on a sum of £6000, invested in the Phonix Insurance Office, 
at Sydney, was made payable to her and her husband on their joint 
personal application, or that of the survivor of them, after death 
proved—the principal to revert to the heirs of Mr. Strensal, of 
Thorskelf, on the surcease of such application. 

By a different process, in which the laws of the land were more 
directly concerned, James Adam also, in the course of time, reached 
Australia, and when his term of penal servitude was expended, 
appealed, as a former benefactor to his cousin and her drunken and 
dissolute husband, to assist him with funds for his return. In this 
he had no success, and they totally refused to listen to his schemes 
by which they were to return to their native country along with 
him, and reopen their claims on a new generation of the Strensal 
family, ‘‘who,’’ he argued, “ could scarcely do less than purchase 
silence with the capital sum, in fee simple, which would be remitted 
as soon as the annuity ceased to be drawn.’’ They preferred a cor- 
tainty to a possibility, and would not stir. 

Monsieur Dupont lavas heard so much proposed to guarantee 
them a similar annuity in England, and a handsome allowance for 
their passage home, if they would come back and institute a legal 
process. But then it came out, that, unfortunately, they had both 
died before her informant left Australia. 

“« Where had they died ?’’ 

‘At the diggings, whither they had gone with a venture of 
spirits, laid in after the last dividend of their annuity. The enter- 

rise had been pretty successful; but the man and his wife were 
Poth addicted to the commodity they dispensed, and, having both 
got dead drunk one night, managed to set fire to their hut and were 
burnt.’ 

Ph aderg the insurance office have certain knowledge of their 

v? 

‘Not likely; for at Ballarat Robertson was only known by the 
nickname of Sandy Rob; and after his death, Macfarlane himself 
had furnished the police of the diggings with his proper designation 
as Robert Sanders.’’ 

“Then he (Macfarlane) was at the diggings himself at the time ?’’ 

“Yes; he had gone up with them; but could not get on with 
them from their intemperate habits.” 

M. Dupont then suggested that, those people being dead, as they 
had been beyond the four seas over thirty years, it would not be 
difficult to find substitutes who might be instructed accurately in 
their parts, and got to swear exactly what suited the occasion. 

Macfarlane knew well enough that such a “plant ’’ was imprac- 
ticable; but by this time he saw his way to make something of the 
soi disant Dupont, and he merely replied that to get up false evidence 
on a large scale and to make it havg together was a delicate, 
expensive, and dangerous operation. M. Dupont might not be 
aware that in English law there was such an offence as conspiracy, 
and that any of the instruments in the transaction might turn upon 
the al of such an undertaking as guilty of inciting to commit 
a felony. 

M. Dupont was prepared to find it delicate and dangerous; but, as 
to the expense, he would readily supply the means of making it 
worth while to everybody concerned; in earnest of which he 
ge over to Macfarlane a hundred pounds in hard cash to begin 
with. 

It is proverbially dangerous to let a beast of prey taste blood, and 
when a professional villain touches money it ia much the same thing. 
Maocfarlane’s whole attention naturally concentrated itself on the 
best means of getting all that was to be got out of the mysterious 
person whom some left-handed providence presiding over the des- 
tinies of rogues had drifted into his net. The contemplated operation 
on the Strensal family fell back into a secondary place, and was for 
the present to be manipulated merely as a means to this primary 
enterprise. The proposed ends of this lady, who had taken such 
pains to disguise her identity, were incompatible with his own more 
practicable views of the affair. She desired an open scandal, which 
would damage the position of the person attacked, whereas he knew 
that his only chance of making anything by it was to trade on the 
fear of what might come to light, and sell his silonco. But the 
mysterious lady must be humoured, and her interest in the affair 
used to draw her into his clutches. She was unaccompanied, and 
her disguise was good. In all probability none of her belongings 
knew of her whereabouts. She had money, probably cash, , as 
banking operations implied a traceable connection ; money paid into 
a Glasgow bank to M. Dupont’s credit must be pid by somebody. 

If he could make out who she really was it might be a perpetual 
source of extortion. If not, under pretence of taking her to see a 
likely eubject to personate the deceased 
would be leid at some distance from Glasgow, M. Dupont and all 
his moveable effects might be appropriated and disposed of with a 
freedom from inquiry for which M. Dapont's own skilful precautions 
of impenctrable incognito would have been the beat possible 
preparation. 

(To be continued.) 


AN INGENIOUS PERSONAGR has discovered an economical way of lighting 
cities, and proposes to apply it to Paris, Balloons, from the cars of which 
fixed at certain stations, and 
hover over the city, in the proportion of one balloon to 50,000 persons. The 
city, it is said, would be lighter at night than it often is in winter by day, 


offering a reward of half the cost prico for their recovery. He | weak, and thas very day sotél 


Janet, whose local habitation | 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 

Mk, BArre’s new opera, ‘‘ Blanche de Nevers,”’ founded on the play 
called ‘The Duke's Motto,’ has formed the chief subject of con- 
versation in musical circles during the past week. e believe, 
however, that the opera was more talked about before its production 
than after it had seen the footlights. 1t was brought out this day 
t its fate for ever. Wemust not be 
understood to imply that the composer was hissed, that the ourtain 
was dropped bofore the performance had half concluded, or that the 
opera Was in any respect unfavourably received. We arenow much 
too refined and polite to indulge in any such decided tokens of dis- 
approval, and proper precautions are taken for imparting the 
desiderated couleur de rose tint to all the proceedings of a firat night. 
Whether or no the parties concerned thought that extraordinary 
measures must ba taken for the protection of this particular work, 
we cannot say; but we certainly have never before heard such 
emphatic, persistent, and systematic applause. Indeed, the 
applauders—we will not say clagueurs, 1¢ is an objection- 
able word—were worn out by thei own exertions long 
before the performance was over. In the first act no less 
than four weak pieces were encored, while, in the fourth, 
better music was allowed to pass unnoticed. Talleyrand’s caution 
against over-zeal might have been impressed with advantage upon 
the ‘‘applauders.’’ Any eyewitness who kept his own judgment in 
abeyance, and who was desired to send to some anxious friend a 
true report of the fate of the work, must have been rarely puzzled. 
Each entr’acte reversed in private conversation the enthusiastic 
plaudite which had just been awarded, and the brilliant triumph of 
the pit was, in the corridors, pronounced tu be a lamentable /asco. 

The truth lay, as usual, in the middle. ‘' Blanche de Nevers” is 
scarcely a complete failure, but it is very far from being a success. 
It contains two duets aud two or three ballads which are decidedly 
effective; but the work, as a whole, is dull and devoid of all interest, 
it is true that the composer has been very much fettered by his 
choice of # libretto; but for this choice he must of course be held 
responsible. How Mr. Balfe could imagine that ‘The Duke's 
Motto’’ was adapted to musical treatment is indeed incomprehen- 
sible. It consists of a mere series of wildly improbable adventures, 
80 loosely strung together that no interest can be felt either in the 
progress of the story or in the fate of the characters represented. 
The libretto has been written by Mr. J. Brougham, the adapter of 
the French drama, and the lyrical portions of the book are above 
mediocrity. The original prologue has been entirely omitted, and 
the audience are thus deprived of the only key by which they could 
hope to unlock the mystory of the play. For a spectator who has 
not seen ‘* Tho Duke's Motto ’’ it must bo quite impossible to know 
what ‘‘ Blanche de Nevers ’’ is all about. 

We may spare our readers an analysis of the work; the 
mere mention of the succeasful pieces will be amply sufficient. In 
the first place, then, there is a very charming duet for soprano 
and tenor, ‘“‘Must we part, and that for ever?’’ which, were 
it not for a cortain ugly unison passage, would be worthy of un- 
recerved commendation. It is equally excellent in feeling and 
design, while the instrumentation is as original as it is felicitous, 
The duet is at first quite unaccompanied, and the voices aro after- 
wards sustained by horn and harp, a quaint figure for the bassoon 
being also noticeable in the very sparing orchostration of the piece. 
The next best “‘number’’ of the work is again a duet, ‘ For ever- 
moro, for evermore,’ also for the soprano and tenor, accompanied 
by harp and chorus. It finishes the scene in which, at the very 
conclusion of the play, Lagardére, under the disguise of the hunch- 
back, fascinates Blanche, by pretended mosmerism, into a consent 
to marry him. Tho most successful ballad is one for Blanche, ‘As 
sunlight beaming on a summer lake;” the first phrase is par- 
ticularly elogant, and sung to perfection by Miss Louisa Pyne, to 
whose style it is remarkably well suited. The ballad was encored 
with real delight. A song for Lagardére, ‘Wilt thou 
think of me?” although the first few notes recall, unfortu- 
nately, to the hearer’s recollection the original ‘‘ Schottische,”’ 
is also agreeable and pretty. We may, tvo, single out for 
more or less praiso a song for Blanche, ‘There is a void 
within my heart ;’’ an unaccompanied quartet, nicely and smoothly 
written in the finale to the first act; the opening gipsy chorus, a 
good melody, well harmonised; and the short but highly effective 
introduction that does duty for an overture The grated theme of 
this instrumental prelude, by-the-by, is dragged in, either for the 
voice or for the orchestra, whenever anybody's mother is mentioned 
by any one on the stage. Can a more unmeaning or inartistic 
parody of a well-known Meyerbeer-ish effect bo imagined ? 

The performance may be imagined by all frequenters of the Royal 
English Opera. Miss Louisa Pyne is a highly accomplished artiste, 
who cannot fail to sing well. ach of her plaintive songs was ren- 
dered to perfection; nor were the brilliant passages provided for her 
less perfectly delivered; but her voice shows unmistakable signs 
ot giving way before the hard work to which it is subjected; and 
if she does not take much more rest than she has been in the 
habit of allowing to herself, she will certainly endure the morti- 
fication of giving place to rivals whose powers have not been so 
overtaxed. Miss Hiles assumes the part of the gipsy Zillah, and 
although she sings nicely her voice is much too small to enable her 
to produce any effect in Uovent-garden Theatre. Miss Emma 
Heywood, who has a genuine contralto voico—a rarity in these 
days—did justice to the small part of the Princess; while the 
Prince himself was personated with due weight by Mr. Weiss. The 
ballet was well danced, and the opera very satisfactorily, though not 
at all sumptuously, put upon the stage. ‘I'he chorus betrayed on the 
first night symptoms of want of sullicient rehearsal; but the orchestra 
was excellent, and Mr, Mellon conducted with his usual success, 

There is a moral to be drawn from this succession of quasi-failures, 
quasi-triumphs; but for speaking of this we will choose another 
opportunity. 

Beyond the production of ‘ Blanche de Nevers,” nothing note- 
worthy has occurred this weok, The Monday Popular Concerts and 
those of Jullien both continue, and Mr, Martin also began his fourth 
season on Wednesday with ‘“‘Judas Maccabeus.’’ The vooaliata 
were Mdme, Parepa, Miss Palmer, Mr, Santley, and Mr, Cummings, 
vice Mr. Sims Reeves—hoarse, 


RECEPTION OF CAPTAIN SPEKE AT TAUNTON, 

Carratn SPEKE, the discoverer of the source of the Nile, a few 
days since received a warm reception from his friends and neigh- 
bours on his arrival at Taunton, the principal town of hia native 
county, A procession was formed to escort him from the railway 
station to the new Shirehall, where the following address was pre- 
sented by the High Bailiff of the borough:—*’ The inhabitants of 
Taunton, in public meeting assembled, avail themselves with great 
pleasure of ths opportumity atfurded them by your return to your 
native county to tender for your acceptance their warm congratula- 
tions on the signal success which has attended your persevering 
efforts to discover the source of the Nile. ‘They desire toshare in the 
general expressions of admiration and applause which have been so 
freely offered to you in connection with this important and scientific 
discovery. They trust that your life may be spared for many yeara 
tocome, and that you may be encouraged by the success of your past 
exertions in the cause of science to contribute additional honours te 
the name of a family which has been identified with the interests 
and the history of Somerset for so many past generations, They 
sincerely hope that it may please her Most Gracious Majesty tc conter 
on you some signal mark of her Royal approbation, and that Parlia- 
ment may recognise your services by a suitable acknowledgment,”” 

The procession consisted of several brass bands, the police force, 
committee and trades, the various colleges of the town, the 3rd 
Somerset Ritie Corps aud band, Captain Speke in carriage-and-four, 
Foresters and tewnsmen, private carriages of friends, Xo. 

The gallant Captain was also escorted to his family seat by large 
numbers of gentlemen and neighbours on foot and on horseback. 

The narrative of the discovery of the sourco of the Nile and of the 
travels in [quatorial Africa of Captains Grant and Speke will pro- 
bably be published in December. Captain Speke has passed the 
autumn in Scotland, employed on the preparation of his journal, 
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WILD-BOAR HUNT IN PRESENCE OF THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AND THE PRINCESS A. 
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THE EMPRESS OF 
THE FRENCH AT A 
BOAR-HUNT. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING 

the cordiality of the 

receptions accorded to 
the Empress of the 

French during her 

journey through Spain, 

they might possibly 
have become a little 
monotonous had they 
not been varied by 
entertainments in ac- 
cordance with the dif- 
ferent districts through 
which she passed. Not 
the least singular of 
these was the amuse- 
ment in which she was 
invited to take a part 


blasts are cooled by 
their passage over the 
snowy summits of the 
Sierra Nevada. In 
every production 
natural wealth this 
province seems to 
abound; and as the 
rich pastures of the 
mountains and valleys 
afford food for innu- 
merable herds of cattle 
(among which the bulls 
have been renowned 
for ages), so the great 
oak-woods of the Ser- 
rimi de Ronda, of 
Cordova, serve to nou- 
rish a multitude of 
hogs, while stream 
and mountain abound 
in almost every sort of 
fish and game. 

But that we have 
grown accustomed to 
see the name of that 
delicate and gentle 
lady as an occasional 
spectater of sports 
which often involve 
danger to the per- 
formers, we might 
think it a doubtful 
compliment on the part 
of the Duke of Fer- 
nandina to have invited 
her to a genuine wild- 
boar hunt; but we 
must remember that 
Eugenie di Montijo, 
the Empress, was ao- 
customed to most of 
the sports which re- 
ire courage and 
ecision, and that she 
has the utation of 
being a ski and 
fearless horsewoman. 
The spot selected for 
the hunt was the 
‘wooded country beyond 
Villafranca, a town of 
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“GATHERING BLACKBERKIES ; EXTRACTING A THORN.” 


the boar with his lance 
in such a way as to keep 
him ata respectful dis- 
tance. It was at this 
moment that one of 
the attendants let 
| loose one of the 


with his hunting- 
knife. Our Engravi 
is taken from a sketo! 


represen this 
critical incident of the 
Imperial amusements 
in Andalusia. Boar- 
hunting, however, is 
as favourite an amuse- 
ment in France as it 
is in Spain, although 
it cannot so uen 
be followed vat oan 
cess, Only a few days 
ago & somewhat sin- 

lar chase occurred 
at «Vi near 
Louvres, in k 
Seslesonenteee fone 
ve leagues from 
Seven 


rents the park, came 
to inform them that 
no less than eleven 
wild boara had just 
left the wood, and 
were at that moment 
in the outbuildings of 
his farmhouse. The 
8 imme- 
ately loaded their 
guns with ball, and 
surrounded the pre- 
mises, while labourers 
were employed to drive 
out the game. The 
boars soon made their 


sui 

zome little importance, on the right bank of the Guadalquivir, and | plete combat, resulting in the destruction of the game, by the Dake animal several times with his sabre, butguithoat effect, owing 
situated on the tongue of land which lies between the mouth of the of Fernandina, the Marquis Alventos, the Marquis of Granja, M. de to ite bristles and thick skin. The boar at last anged into the 
river and the sea. | Valisdares, and other gentlemen composing the party. | Oise and swam across. On the opposite bank pursuit was 

El Coto de Villafranca is renowned for its wild boars, and the The wild hog showed fight in earnest, however; and, although | taken up by a number of peasants, and the boar at last took 
chase which was appointed for a morning’s amusement became in checked for a moment by the lance of one of the attendants, sprang | refuge in the gardens adjoining the railway station, where it 
fact a rather serious day’s work, since the sportemen started not fiercely towards the Marquis Alventos, who, for a time, held it a | was shot by M. Bouillon, a coffee-house k . The caro 
only one, but a whole herd of the animals, the largest of which they bay by his lance, waiting for the Empress to come up. It again | weighing about 100 kilogrammes, was inaoliehdy cut wu a 
ultimately succeeded in bringing to bay, so that her Majesty and | threw itself forward, however, with such force that it contrived to | divided > peasants and others who had assisted in the 
Princess Anna Murat, who accompanied her, might witness @ com- \ 


attack the horse of the Marquis, which was badly wounded, and the ' chase and cap 
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BLACKBERRYING. Ps 
i custom nowadays to give scientific names to our very 
Pkt and in our pt lh effort to be artificial we can 
sosrcely determine what is play and what is serious, sober work. 
Learning must be made amusing—amusement must be made learned ; 
and the consequence is that we are continually in that uncertain 
condition which is experienced by the boy who, for some unexplained 
reason, finds himself laughing in church. It appears to us that 
children at least can never really learn so much of nature, and con- 
sequently of art, or even science, by approaching her with the cold, 
set terms of scientific etiquette, as they may by that loving 
experience of birds, and trees, and flowers gained by a long country 
ramble. Itis Professor Kingsley who speaks of the marvellous reve- 
lations in a square foot of turf, examined carefully and lovingly—of the 
strange insect life, the variety of grasses, the singular structure of leaf 
and blade, the minute but teeming existence to be discovered in that 
miniature world. We believe that this method of scientific investigation 
originated not in the technological school, but with those earlier 
excursions whose object was ‘‘ blackberrying.” The lanes where the 
ripe luscious berries grow are the very places for such discoveries, 
and the cautious handling and keen sight which are necessary for 
thering the fruit successfully are the very qualifications necessary 
for Ba skilfal 


botanist or entomologist. : 
ere are savans, grey in science and venerable for learning, to 

whom a blackberrying excursion is still a holiday of pure enjoyment, 
and it will, we hope, be long before English children disregard their 
autumn jaunts to the green lanes, their simple dinner (its dessert 
Jucked when required from the hedges) eaten under the shadow of 
he trees—their fingers all stained with the purple juice, their 
baskets filled with ripe fruit, covered daintily with green 
leaves. There are few holidays so pure ae —— ‘ A 
only probable danger being an ugly scratch or — 

in . little plump finger. And then, blackberrying is such a 
great occasion Te the youngest of all the party, who can only just 
reach the straggling branches that trail towards the ground; all 
have their share in tho pleasure and the reward; and the elder 
children have so much sympathy for the little ones when they lift 
them up that they me | reach the high branches, or, with a skill 
learned by experience of their own hurts, extract the accidental 
thorns from their chubby hands, The last of the fruit has been 
gathered from our hedges for this year, but, as surely as the autumn 
returns, blackberrying will be the anticipated holiday of a host of 
English children. 


‘Literature, 


By Heyry Wanswortn LonGretlow, 
Routledge and Oc. 

What sort and degree of reputation would Mr. Longfellow have 
had in Great Britain if the copyright laws had prevented the 
republication in this country of his earlier poems as they appeared ? 
Tt could not have been nearly so great as it is now, but it could not 
have differed much in /ind from what it actually is, Perhaps it 
would have been higher rather than lower ; it might have gained in 
quality by the first appeal being made to cultivated readers. For, 
in spite ot his simplicity, Mr. Longfellow is really a very refined 
artist. His worst fault is that he takes things too easily, and lets 
his extreme readiness in turning rhymes drop-him down into doggrel 
now and then; for illustrations of which ‘‘The Golden Legend”’ 
may be referred to passin. In ‘‘ Hiawatha,” however, the poet has 
entirely mastered the ‘‘ fatal facility’’ of the trochaic measure—a 
conquest so admirable that much may be pardoned to him elsewhere. 
The poems now before us are occasionally languid, but the fatal 
facility does not often appear. Here is all the old gentle skill (with 
which weare 60 familiar) in touching common things with poetic light. 
But there is also all that want of strongly-marked individuality of 
treatment which tempts the critic tosay the poet owes unreasonably 
more to his theme than his theme to him; and then sets him on 
to asking the question with which we started. Some little national 
jealousy—not, we hope, unworthy—mingles in tho feelings with 
which we make the inquiry. Here is Matthew Arnold; here is 
Aubre: 
gener: 
men who are much more intensely 
finer artists. Mr Arnold and . Allingham have chosen 
subjects as “human” as any of Mr. Longfellow’s; and 

et here, in their own native land, they are not half—not a 
Third—not a — ont well known “= ——, oo a 
t t+ of his popularity to an accident of copyright! Surely a 
jai vahaiagel cane at things, and one which . not set right by 
any Transatlantic ‘‘ successes’? of poets like Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
ingham ; for it is totally impossible that Americans in general 
should worthily love them. ; 

Everybody guesses what the present volume of poems is like 
before he dips into it. A mixed party are seated in the parlour of a 
country hotel, and they tell stories. Mr. Longfellow is very apt to 
talk about inns, and always describes them as if he lov em. 
Here you have this particular 


WAYSIDE INN. 


Through the wide doors the breezes blow, 
The wattled cocks strut to and fro, 

And, half effaced by rain and shine, 

The Red Horse prances on the sign. 
Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the county road, 
And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 

A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 


But from the parlour of the inn 

A pleasant murmur smote the ear, 

Like water rushing through a weir ; 

Oft interrupted by the din 

Of laughter and of loud applause, 

And, in each intervening pauge, 

‘The music of a violin. 

The fire-light shedding over all 

The splendour of its ruddy glow, 

Upon the whole parlour large and low; 
It streamed on wainscot and on wall, 

It touched with more than wonted grace 
Fair Princess Mary's pictured face ; 

It bronzed the rafters overhead, 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 

It played inaudible melodies, 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 
‘The hands, the hours, the maker's name, 
And painted with a livelier red 

The landlord's coat-of-arms again. 


This picture is, it will be observed, entirely made up of coommon- 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. 


ablic know about their poetry ? 
“ ag than he, and all three 
r 


places, and yet the general result is pleasant. That is Longfellow | 


all over. The wonder is how he keeps it up. 
specimen from 


Here is a still better 


PAUL KEVERE’S RIDE BY NIGHT. 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Strack out by a steed flying fea less and fleet ; 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and thelight, 
‘The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight 
Kindled the laud into flame with its heat, 

He has left the village and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ccean tides ; 

And under the aldera, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides, 

It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford towr. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 


de Vere; here is William Allingham—and what do the | 
They are all three | 
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And the barking of the farmer's dog, 

And felt the damp of the river's fog 

‘That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one, by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


The last two lines may serve for an instance of the strained com- 
ape into which Mr Longfellow too often falls, It is quite false 


say the meeting-house windows had any such look; but, on the 
“4 ee fine one—a very happy association of details 


whols, _ passage is a 
in one picture. : 

The Saag of Paul Revere is that of a Yankee, who, during the 
War of Independence, saved the town by riding out by night to 
give warning of the approach of the British. Then we have the 
story of the Hawk and the Lady—which will be found in ra i 
Hunt's dedication—and which is rather poorly told over again by 
Mr. Longfellow. Then, the still better known story of Torquemada ; 
the story of King Robert of Sicily, with his ‘double;’”’ and the 
story of the exploits of King Olat Try gevason—familiar enough 
to the readers of Mr. Laing’s ‘‘Heimekringla.” ‘The Birds of 
Killingworth” (which is « trivial tale of a village which killed its 
sparrows, lost ita fruit by inaecte, and had to import birds), is the 
only Le ww will probably be new to the student. The others 
are old friends. 

The worst, intrinsically, of all the narratives which Mr. Longfellow 
has here tied up in a bunch are the Scandinavian ones. The story 
of King Olaf is a very stupid one,* and why Mr. Longfellow pitched 
upon it is a puzzle (see passim, ‘ Heimskringla,”’ vol. i., page 367 
et s¢q.). The story of Torquemada—an Inquisition horror, in which 
a father lights fire that burns his daughter—demanded a 
stronger grasp than Mr. Longfellow’s, if it was to be told in verse ; 
and who, among wanted to be reminded of it again? The 
shorter poems, whi to make up the thickness of the book, 
are neat, and nice, oak oan in sentiment; and that is all one 
need say about them, 

Mr. Longfellow is the author of a book called ‘‘Kavanagh,” a 
prose story full of ‘promise.’ If Mr. Longfellow—now a young 
man of about sixty—would set to work he might, we fancy, redeem 
that promise by giving the world a good book in that kind. But we 
are of opinion that, in poetry, he has travelled over his own mind 
and quite explored it. Sir Walter Scott’s career as a novelist did 
not degin until he was forty, and we are strongly of opinion that 
Mr. Longfellow is just at the age when he could give us a first-rate 


novel, 
We have omitted to say that the story of King Robert of Sicily is 
better known in its more dramatic shape of ‘‘ Jovinian the Proud 


Emperor.’’ 


By 


Industrial Biography: Iron Workers and Tool Makers. Pid 
t) 


Samvet Suunxs, Author of ‘Lives of the Engineers.’ 
Murray. 
Plenty of entertaining and instructive matter might be got 
together under any possible classification of men— hatters, or 
undertakers, or dustmen; but under //is heading we are on ‘‘ the 
tracks of celebrated inventors, mechanics, and ironworkers—the 
founders, in a great measure, of the modern industry of Britain ;’’ 
and the interest which attaches to the book is directly related to 
all the more tangible forms of progress. We had written modern 
rogress, but had to strike out the adjective; for the story which 
Mr, Smiles so pleasantly tells begins with flint instruments in tho 
drift, takes medieval iron-smelting on its way, and is posted up to 
1862. It is made up principally from original sources; and though 
Mr. Smiles acknowledges with unreserved candour the assistance he 
has (inevitably) received in the collection of material from those 
sources, his work is a striking monument of comprehensive 
industry and impartial intelligence. Mr. Smiles is really a capital 
writer. He has an honest grip of his subject, whatever it is, and 
alwaysdoes justice to his matter, without doing his reader the wrong 
of exaggerating its importance. : : 

Mr. Smiles is entirely free from cant, Certainly it would 
be difficult for anyone writing the lives of inventors to 
adhere to that partioular article of Cantworship which affirms 
that genius is sure of recognition, and honest labour of its 
pei This glib falsehood is so abundantly contradicted in 
the lives of the benefactors of mankind, that the wonder is how 
people oan dare to goon repeating it. Genius andindustry meet with 
just luck enough to encourage them, no more. Unless they can 
| afford to be their own ‘' exceeding great reward,’’ let them despair. 
| Despair is the lesson which is abundantly preached from such texts 
| as are furnished by the names of Henry Cort, Dr. Roebuck, and the 
yet living Richard Roberts, unless the ois‘vos—the sacred enthu- 
siasm—be its own sufficient crown and fee, Wewould earnestly 
impress it upon the minds of the young that the lesson taught by 
history and biography is that, though everybody has a chance, the 
greater part of | on -ord effort finds no external recognition and meets 
no exceptional success. The whole analogy of ‘inanimate’’ nature 
confirms this. ‘The double entendre of Cant says there is no waste 
in the universe; but that is true only in a sense which can bring no 
comfort to a struggling Roberts or Cort, unless the man be, like all 
men of true genius, consciously devoted. Lf he can be happy in the 
thought that the human race will be remotely better off for his 
labour when he is dead and gone—while, at the present moment, 

ople are sucking his brains and getting rich on the process—then 
the teaching that there is ‘‘no waste” applies. Let him take it 
rayers, and die in peace, But, in the lower sense, 


home, say his 
‘* waste’’ of human brain as there is of the spawn 


there is as muc! 
| of codfish, of which—as of star-nehul~, acorns, and flower-seeds— 
| uncountable, unthinkable milliards of milliards come to nothing 


| every year. : 

‘Although the reader of Mr. Smiles’s book will have brought home 
| to him the sad truth—which the author does not attempt to disguise 
(pp. 170, 171)—that the “uneuccessful’’ inventors have been 
| more in number than the succcssful, and that the gift of originating 
| is a gift of sorrow, this is not a dull book, but one of the most 
| pleasant and informing of the season. Its incidental value as a 
storehouse of information upon the flying topics of productive in- 
dustry cannot be overstated. What is a reverberating furnace ? 
| What is Nasmyth’s steam-hammer? What is Bessemer’s process ? 
| What is the use of Mr. Babbage's inventions 2? Questions like these 
| are clearly answered in Mr. Smiles’s volume, What the curious 
reader wili learn about Mr. Babbage will show him how utterly 
above ridicule are that gentleman's pursuits, and what a benefactor 
to humanity he really is, with that ‘‘ calculating machine”’ of his 
| of which comic writers do not see the utility. The fact is, he ought 
| not to be left to wage war with the brass bands ; Government ought 
to provide him with an island in the sea all to himeelf. The follow- 
| ing short extract will give an interesting glimpse of the subject :— 


MR, BABBAGE AND HIS LABOURS. 


The preparation of arithmetical tables of high numbers involved a vast 
deal of labour ; and, even with the greatest care, errors were unavoidable 
and numerous. Thasin a multiplication-table prepared by a man co eminent 
as Dr. Hutton for the Board of Longitute, no fewer than forty errors were 
| discovered in a single page taken at random. In the tables of the Nautical 

Almanack, where the greatest possible precision was desirable and necessary, 

more than five hundred errors were de‘ected by one person ; and the tables 
| of the Board of Longitude were found equally incorrect. But such 
| errors were impossible to be avoided so long as the ordinary modes of 
| calculating, transcribing, and printing continued in use. . - It 
| was reserved for Mr. Babbage to develop the idea by means of a machine 
| which he called the Difference Engine. This machine is of so compl cated a 
| character that it would be impossble for us to give any intelligible deseriy- 
| tiow of it in words. Although Dr. Lardner was unrivalled in the art of 
describing mechanism, he occupied twenty-five pages of the Evinburgh 
Review (vol, 59) ta endeavouring to describe its action, and there were 
several features in it which he gave up as hopeless, Some parts of the 
apparatus and modes of action are indeed extraordinary ; and perhaps none 
more so than that for ensuring accuracy in the calculated results— the 


\ * We except the legend cf Queen Astrid on the island, 


machine actually correcting itself, and rubbing itself back into accuracy 
when the disposition to error occurs, by the friction of the adjacent 
machinery! When an error is made, the wheels become locked and refnse to 
proceed ; thus the machine must go rightly or not at all—an arrangement » 
nearly resembling volition as anything that brass and steel are likely to 
accomplish, 

With this quotation we part with Mr. Smiles’s volume, warmly 
recommending it as ono of universal interest, with a life and mean. 
ing of its own, and laboriously accurate in its details—a matter, 
this last, which we have been at some pains to test, as far as that 
was possible for the purposes of a casual review. 


Wine, the Fine, and the Cellar, By Tuomas Grorcr Suaw, 
Longman and Uo. 

This is a large octavo volume, wherein five hundred pages ara 
devoted to an “gsi of the nuisance of the old wine duties, 
aspirations that the amended practice may be further amended, at 
least up to the point of equalisation of duties, and a thoroughly 
minute view of how every kind of wine is made and should bo 
treated by producer, dealer, and consumer. This is a large field, 
and one which might fairly have been divided into some three oy 
four different books. As itis, different classes of people will find 
all the information important to them in Mr. Shaw's volume; but 
they cannot obtain that without purchasing very much more that 
must almost necessarily be useless, although, indeed, it may happen 
to be curious and interesting reading. The supply of everything 
bearing upon the subject of wine is here so large, bearing, as 
it does, upon constant quotations of potation songs in all languages, 
together with anecdote, scenic description, and nicely-executed 
engravings of the birthplaces of epernay, chateau morgaux, lafitte, 
&c. The supply is so large thet an account of ono chapter must, 
be taken as a specimen of what a large volume is likely 
to contain. Champagne, which is the one wine most uni- 
versally approved by drinkers of all variety of ages, as well 
as of almost every clime, naturally forms the most interesting 
subject for the present p se. Reims, the capital of Cham- 

agne, shares with Chalons and Epernay the honour of growing the 
st vintages. With the exception of Cognac, it may be doubted if 
there be any other small place so wealthy as Reims, and this stats 
of prosperity is the result of champagne alone. The manufacture 
of this wine is a delicate process. The grapes may be pressed five 
or six times; the first three making first-class wines, whilst tho 
fourth, fifth, and sixth require much brandy to make them palatablo; 
but these are sometimes even preferred to the best by the faulty 
English market, The processes of fermentation, &c., are next 
treated ; and then comes a curious passage about variety of grapo. 
Many clever people have held moselle to be a less healthy wine 
pagne because it is a mixed wine, but Mr. Shaw asserts 
that the best champagnes are made of as many as twelve different 
kinds of grapes, the proportion being eight kinds of black grapo to 
four of white. The black impart strength and body; the white, rich- 
ness, delicacy, and bouquet. After theearly process of manufacture, the 
wine is passed from hogshead to hogehead to get rid of the lees, andthen 
follows the delicate process of bottling. This requires much care, for 
the carbonic acid gas may be too strong, and sometimes a proportion 
of dissolved sugar candy is found necessary. ‘hat is the only fair 
adulteration employed. After corking, the wine is suffered to rest 
for awhile, if it will; but in all probability a liberal per centage of 
bottles burst; and great attention must be paid to getting a proper 
temperature. The next is peculiar. The neck of each bottle 
is gradually depressed in the rack and jerked with the band, until, 
finally, the bottle being almost upright, the noxious sediment has 
settled against the cork. The cork is then extracted, and, witha 
twitch of the hand, the cediment flies off, and the bottle is rapidly 
re-corked for a permanency, until the time of marriages, christeninge, 
and Greenwich dinners, or whatsoever festivities all over the world 
induce people to “give champagne.’’ 
_ As champagno occupies thirty pages of Mr. Shaw's book, 
it is quite impossible to give any fair account of it in miniature, 
whilst equally interesting accounts of the many other wines, 
European, African, and Australian, must be left untouched, 
As for America, that may surely be left unnoticed, 
although catawba has had its praises sung in one of Mr. 
Longfeliow’s volumes, in verses generally understood to have 
been written for him by his friend Dr. Charles Mackay. Not tho 
least gratifying part of this volume will be certain passages in which 
Mr. Shaw expressly disbelieves all the stories about adulteration. 
Lord Palmerston’s story about Lord Pembroke’s port he derides, 
and also various other theories entertained by satirical people who 
know nothing about the subject. Moreover, a popular prejudice in 
favour of new champzgne is dispelled. Mr. Shaw relates how only 
lately he was favoured with some of the splendid vintage of 1534, 
which he found excellent in taste, aud only somewhat deteriorated 
in the matter of effervescence. 


The Census of the British Empire, with its Colonies and Foreign 
Possessions. By Cuarves ANrHoNY Coxe, Harrison, Pall-mall, 

This is a most singular mass of statistics, suggested by the census 
of 1861, Being the first of three divisions, it embraces—and in a 
most lovingly complete manner, which leaves nothing to be desired — 
England and Wales, with the statistics of which the author is as 
much at home as is a mariner with his compass; he is able to work 
in every conceivable variation, Although apparently ‘‘ wedded to 
his subject,’’ es Henry VILL. was occasionally, Mr. Ooke is already 
courting his wiie’s sisters—Scotland, Ireland, and the colonies, and 
promises statistical bigamy and trigamy before long; that is to say, 
that the empire on which the sun never sets will be reckoned up as 
regards population, occupation, age, discases, &c., within a shor‘ 
time, in three several parts, which together will form a volume with 
more information about ourselves and our dependents than 
ever before existed in eo small a space. A column might be 
filled with the curiosities of the census, In the fifty years from 
1811 to 1861, the population of England and Wales has doubled 
itself. With the exception of Belgium, England is now the most 
densely-p: palated country in Europe. During the last ten years 
the metropolis has increased by nearly half a million, whilst the 
city of Londun has decreased by something like twelve thousand. 
Every county and every town has its population reckoned for 1861, 
and compared with that of 1851, the increaso and decrease being 
given in another column, and always in the clearest possible form. 
Besides that, everything that comes within the range of Registrars 
General is carefully tabulated—births, marriages, and deaths being 
viewed with microscopic eye. The list of contents of Part I. alone 
is more than could conveniently be quoted here. It begias with a 
few pages on the Anglo-Saxon race, and winds up with a view of 
the progress of England compared with that of France; and, 
therefore, ail that can be said is that the information is valuable 
and amusing, and that the reader's best and only chance is to get 
the — from Mr, Harrison. The price, eighteenpence, is amusin,:ly 
small, 


HORSERACING AT CONSTANTINOPLE,—The Sultan appears to be deciddly 
getting very fond of horseracing. ‘The arreagements for the formation of a 
jockey club in Constantino; le are in a forward state, and the lit of the 
members of committee aud the rules will shortly be published. Fuad Pacha 
has consented to accept the post of president. 1t is the Si ltan’s intentio. to 
erect a range of racing-stables at the racecourse at Kiathané, which i+ to be 
placed in charge of Mr. Thomas Rennison, who is to be appointed 
permanent clerk of the course. A match, suddenly improvised at the 
Kiatbané racecourse, came off a few days ago, in the presence of the 
Sultan. His Majesty, it appears, was not perfectly satisfied with the 
relative performance of the Arab and English horses at the late race 
meeting; and, having expressed a desire to have a special trial 
made, tive of the finest Arabs in the capital were selected to test their speed 
for a mile against Sefer Pacha’s English horse Phonix, ridden by Mr. Buck, 
and another English horse named Ad-mul-alem, belonging to his Highness 
Murad Effendi, ridden by Mr. J. H. Hutchinson. Zapkin, an Arab horve 
belonging to Emin Bey, was ridden by A. Reading, valet tothe Eng 
Ambassador, generally considered to be the beet jockey in the coun 
Pbheenix carried 12st. and Zapkin 9st. For the first quarter of a mile 
pace was +xceedingly slow, but on passing the hill Pheenix shor ab 
and without any difficulty came in an ¢asy winner, beating Z»pkia 


re 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


PosstsLy a large number of our readers may 
remember & remarkable series of stories which some 
years since & peared in the London Journal, and 
were written by Mr. J. F. Smith. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into any criticism of their literary 
merits, but we may say with confidence that they 
were peculiarly adapted for the form of publication 
under which they were brought out, and it is only 
recording a well-known fact to add that, aided by 
the dashing and effective illustrations of Mr. John 
Gilbert, they contributed in an extraordinary degreo 
tothe popularity of the periodical before mentioned. 
The present proprietors of the London Journal 
lately thought fit to republish some of Mr. Smith's 
tales in the shape of & supplement to the periodical, 
still conserving the original form andillustrations, but 
vending the supplement at a halfpenny to purchasers 
of the current numbers of the “‘journal.’’ It appears 
that Mr. Smith, while furnishing the tales to be 
published in the original form, did not assign the 
copyright. After the republication had gone on 
for some time, he applied to the Court of Chancery 
for an injunction under the provisions of the Copy- 
right Amendment Act of the 5th and 6th of the 

sent reign, cap. 45, of which the clause material 
to this case provides that during the term of 
twenty-eight years from the first publication of any 

tions of a magazine or periodical the said pro- 
prietor, projector, publisher, or conductor of any 
auch magazine or periodical shall not publish any 
such essay, article, or portion separately or singly, 
without the consent previously obtained of the 
author thereof, or his assigns, ‘The question raised 
before the Court was whether the publication in the 
‘supplement’? was really a ‘‘separate’’ pub- 
lication, inasmuch as no one of the tales was 
published separately in the sense of being printed 
alone. It was also urged for the defendant 
that plaintiff had forfeited his rights, if any, by 
acquiescence, as the supplements complained of had 
been in course of publication for a year, The latter 
argument does not appear to have had any weight. 
Upon the chief issue Vice Chancellor Stuart thus 
explained the meaning of the phrase in dispute :— 

“Separately and singly” seem reasonably plain. 
“Publishing separately’ must be publishing separate) 
from something. What is that “separate publishing” 
which the Act of Parliament says shall not be separately 
made? It must be the publishing of the part or portion 
separately from that which has been before published, 
That that is the view which has been taken, previous cases 
show. . » « The Act of Parliament says they (defend- 
ants) shall not publish them separately from those parts 
for the publication of which they have obtained a license 
already. What they have done is to print the portions 
published of those antecedent parts in whatis called a sup- 
plementary number, and which may be purchased with or 
without the number in which the “ portion” was origin- 
ally published. That is a separate publication—separate 
from the “part” in which it was originally published. 
To reprint in a number which may be had with or without 
the concurrent number of the work was not contemplated 
by the Legislature. 

His Honour, therefore, acting upon a previous 
decision, in ‘‘ Mayhew v. Maxwell,’’? which had 
been delivered upon similar grounds by Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood, granted the injunction as prayed. 
Notice of appeal was given by the defendants, but 
the matter Ses since been settled between the 


parties. 

The British public is not perhaps generally aware 
that, as we write, there is pending between the 
Judicial Bench and the representatives of the 
Government the grandest and most important 
struggle since the trial of the seven Bishops, It 
affords matter for the highest congratulation upon 
the state of our Constitution, that the law officers 
of the Crown and the Court of Exchequer (which is 

jially a Crown Court) appear to be at issue upon 
the Ohiet Baron’s decision in the case of the 
Alexandra, and that the matter should be con- 
ducted, upon the one hand, with consummate talent, 
and on the other with the utmost integrity and 
independence. Fiat justitia, ruat calum, appears 
to be the motto of the Exchequer Barons. It may 
be expected that a decision legalising the de- 
parture of English-built vessels of war will 
lead at once to a rupture between this country 
and a powerful antagonist. Nevertheless, the 
matter is discussed as calmly and with as little 
bias, so far as the Barons are concerned, as though 
it related only to an estate in Norfolk. It really 
seems to us that a nation in which such a contro- 
versy can be so conducted can bave nothing to fear, 
The possibility, the absolute fact, of such a dis- 
cussion is in itself a grand national tiiumph No 
such thing could by any chance take place under a 
despotism, a dissolving republic, or under any but 
the most firmly fixed constitution. The whole 
question turns upon the meaning in which the 
word “equip” and upon the sense in which the 
phrase ‘‘intent to commit hostilities ’’ are respect- 
ively used in an Act of Parliament. The Uhief 
Baron interprets ‘‘equip,”’ with respect to a 
vessel of war, to mean the fitting out with 
warlike armaments, and abides by his direction 
tothe jury upon that standpoint. Her Majesty's 
Solicitor-General assails this position, as tending to 
mislead the jury, whose attention had not been 
directed to the ‘‘most important distinction between 
the making by a builder and the fitting out on 
speculation, or in pursuance of an order, which is 
really the point of the case.’ This distinction the 
Chiet Baron, so far, apparently declines to admit 
to be so important as urged by the advisers of the 
Crown. Thus, having presented the issues of the 
case, wo leave it until its final decision. But we 
would direct earnest attention to one remarkable 
incident of this cause. The Chief Baron, a Judge of 
naturally acute and highly-educated perceptions— 
a scholar of the very highest class so far as regards 
not only his appreciation of the meaning of his 
native laguege, but a perfect and most refined 
proficient in its use—declares himself unable to 
ascertain the object intended by an Act of Par- 
liament of the gravest importance, not merely 
rational but international. He avows that he has 
‘implored’? an Attorney-General, to whose talents 
he pays high compliment, to interpret the meaning 
cf the statutory phbrasoology, and he declares 
that his ap was made in vain. Such is 
the testimony of Lord Chief Baron Pollock to 
the manner in which statutes are written. Mean- 
while, journalists and newspaper correspondents 
dispute about the etymology of the verb ‘* equip, 
one deriving it from equus, &@ horse, and 
another from the Norwegian or Scandinavian for 
ship, with an alteration of the initial consonant. 
The reference to Dr. Johnson, usual in such cases, 
shows that the learned doctor does not appear to 
have ever met with, or contemplated, the appli- 
cation of the word to any object, except a horse ox 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


& carriage. As if the House of Commons, when 
deliberating on the bill, ever thought of such niceties 
of language as that! The fact is, Parliament is 
content to make laws, and to leave the construction 
of them to people better versed than themselves in 
the meaning of words, Our J) udges are therefore, 
after all, not only the exponents, but the directors, 
while they claim to be merely the administrators, 
of English law. 

It is not often that a vulgarism is heard from the 
magisterial Bench of the metropolis, Some two 
or three weeks ago we detected one, but did not 
comment upon it, preferring to regard it as purely 
exceptional. Within the last few days, however, 
the offence has been repeated, and we can no longer 
avoid recording it. A woman of eccentric habits 
was charged before the magistrate at Clerkenwell 
with having wilfully damaged certain plants, the 
property of Mr. Tom Sayers, the well-known 


won tales are progressing steadily, at fully the opening 


POTATOKS,—Th ‘i 
eb foona Seis 9 roe sf extensive, and the tride is inactive, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
mee Faipay, November 20, 
ANKRUPTS.-T. BUGDEN. Little Callege-atreo!, City, licensed 
a. lor, — dD. GREEN, West Wickham, Kent, tallon = J. 
ERROTT, Reading, Kerk-hire, builder.—P. SEWELL, Cancnbury- 
grove, Islington, commission agent.—2. 
ePOY~Fquare, ore! rip NLEY 
Whitecinfe, astra m rohan W. MANLEY, #ieldgate-street, 
sire, 
Romford, E-nex, 


Royal-road. Walworth. 
place, Bali's-pond-n i 


5 pe 
mn HALLETT, Georg: 
mbard-.treet, carpenter ARAH TKEV ES, 
briekit et, »cer —E, BEN NET! ,Norbitou, Surrey, 
ricklayer.—F, H. GUUL Milton-next-Gravesond, de igner io 
caloo printers. — W. CL. RK, Summerford-street, Whit chapel, 
horseh ir monufacturce, CRACKNELL, jan, Maida-vale, 


Jane, Eastcheap, an: 


Shepherd-su eet 


4p fi A n Paddington, Louse decorator.—J. BALDWIN, Buckland, Sure 
— Mh had been previously punished for a farmer, — 7, iS; HARLBY, Popham-terrace, Lower  Islinguoat, 
Similar Misdemeanouw i placmber.—!, HANCHANT, John-strent, Bethnal-green, omnibus 
OUE, but was otherwise a stranger proprietor J. W. vVORTER, Norw ch, wine merchant, — J. 


to the complainant, who had given her no provo- 
cation whatever. The maxistrate, upon sentencing 
her to three months’ hard labour, said that ‘ people 


MA AXWELL, Paradiee-terracs, Hackuey, catt'e sale man.—C. 
HABBLE, Putten tam our -roal, liocnsed vietualhr.—T. WARMAN, 
8.n., Folkestone, fishinonger,—C, H. READ, Charles-street, Sc. Juhn- 
Atrvet-road, engraver —H. F, BURCHET*, Ox‘orc-sirvet, and 


were not to have their ea destroyed without High sexes, pNotiine-bill beat mavufacturer.—H. SMICH, Bir- 
rhyme or reason!” This is the second occasion | Scoursridge, Woruuehise,” cunt JOY ATED Cole 


Donington, Leices‘ershire, wheelwe ght.—J. POLLAKD, Stamford, 
Luincointhire, butcher.—J. EVANS, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, 
forge maneger.—J, MERCHANT, Bristol, wine cooper. — D. 
ORGAN, Cheltenham, ironmouger.—J. MAKG@ERISON, Bristol, 


lately on which we have seen this expression reported 
as proceeding fromthe Bench. What has ‘“‘rhyme”’ 
to do with it? Is the prisoner to be punished 


because she did not recite verses while pulling up Yorkshire” ane me rete CHEADULS Bretford: 
Tom Sayers’s chrysanthemums? and, if she had | Yorkshire. woolstayler.— L, KELLY, Leeds, silk merenant,— 


W. KAY, Brad/ord, Yorkshire, auschine woole mber.—H DIXON, 
Burnley, Lancashire, cotton mannfacturer,—R, ROBERTS Liver- 
pool, tailor—G. POSTLETHWAITE, West Derby and Liverpool, 
merchant.— J. ENTWISTLE, Brown-street, Lancashire, serivener.— 
J, SLOGART, Neweastl» on-Tyne, grocer —T. WALKER and ©. S. 
KJELSEN, Newcastle on-‘Lyne, drapers.—J,@LEAVE, Manchester, 
marine store dealer.—T. B. YOUNG, jun., Tunstall-hill, Durhem, 
manufacturer of small wares.—H. WHEELER, Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire, licensed victualler—-J, HILLYARD, Bedford, 
corndealer = Ww. DAW30ON, Mavborough, Yorkshire, grocer.—J 
HARDMAN, Salford, Inte provision-dealer —W, PH(LLIPS, Liver- 
al, machice->roker,—J, ASTLEY, Blackbarn, late potato-dealer.— 
|. KENYON, Preston, late teadealer.—T’. KUY LE, Salfor’, attorney, 
N. SMITH, Houghton Kegis, Bedfordshire, boounsker.—W. PUG nf 
Salford, boot manufac!urer. — C, LOWKS, Hulme, Lance hire 
rinter.—F, H. SMUTH, Bristol, dealer in horachatr.—J. CHANNON, 
ristol, veterinary surz+or,—J. DAVID, Bristol, liceuisod vicwualler. 
J. ALLEN. Cropwoll Butler, Notts, whee’ wright.—K. TAY LO. 
Castle-street, lo! born, photographic paper mercha.t. — ALIC 
THA KWRAY, Harrogate, Yorkshire, lodging-howe keoper.—K. 
HALE, Gosport, |\censed v.etuailer,—J. BOW DEN, Ormeaby, York- 
shire, miner.—J, JACKSON, Ileywood, Lancavhire, file manutac- 
turer—F. PATTISON, Milton, Kent, Trinity pilo.—-G. KING, 
Leivester, currier—E, DODD, Kendal, biack and white smith,—G. 
S°RING, Lincoln, painter. el, D. SCOLT, Boston, carver 
gilder. K.GAVAN, St. Helen's, Lancashire, tailor.—W. SM ‘ 
Cottingham, Yorkshire, grocer.—W. LEWIS, Kiogyton-upon-Hul, 
smackowner.—N. SUM EH, Pontypool, bootuaker.—B, URES, 
Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire, mealman.—S. A. MITCHELL, Bury 
St. Edmunds, dealer in pigs —W, WESTWOOD, 


done so, would that have mitigated the offence ? 
The phrase is respectable enough when employed in 
its original sense—namely, to designate the stupid 
effusions of an unskilful protender to poetry; but 
to talk of committing mischief ‘‘ without rhyme or 
reason’’ is to talk vulgar nonsense, even although 
the speaker bo a learned magistrate. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tut demand for money for commercial purposes having fallen 
off, aod the inquiry for bullion for export purposes being leas 
active, there has been an improved feeling in the market for Home 
Securities, and prices have rather advanced, Consols, for Money, 
have realised 92] % 94; ditto, for Account, 91f 4 ex dividend: 
Reiuced and New Three per Cents, 90% 91; Red Annuities, 
2015-18; Exchequer Bills, 3a, to 8+. dis, Bank Stock bas been 
237 and 235. 

Most Indian Sto-ks have commanded more attention, at full 
an tations. India Stoc’s, New, has been 10844; the Four per Cent 

gee Waper, Mh; the Five per Cent, 104); the Five-and-a-huf 
per Cent, 114; and the Old Stock, 224. The Four per Cents have 
touched lg; and Iniia Bonds, 2s, to 7+, prem. 

‘The supply of money in the cisccunt market is etill extenrive, 
but the lowest rates for the best bills are as under :— 


Dudley, green- 


Thirty Days’ Bills oo - - ~» 6 percent. grover—W. PEAK3K. St, Mary Church, Devonshire, ilder,— 
Sixty Days’ we wee ae G ° JULIA FRALEY, Bristol, lodging-nouse keeper —B. MAKKS, 
Three Months’ .. we on oo 6 e Poulu . mercha: t.—I. BEMBRID IE, Virmingoam, vicjualler.— 
Four Months’ 4. +s wee + 6 * G. ELLIS. Liverpool, foreman wheelwright. 

Six Months’ oo o. ee os oe 687 oo SCOLCH SEQUESTRATIONS — Kk. MARSHALL, Glasgow, 


jewel ler.—J, SCL, Glasgow, proviei n merchant —A. GLB ant 
0. A. MARTIN, Koinburgh, mirchanta,—J, A. NEWLANDS, Cath- 
cart, Reufrewshire, wrigut, 


ln the Steck Exchange advances may be obtained at 44 per cent’ 
but throughout the Co.tinent, capital con*iaues high in price. 

Advices from Paris stats that some important additions have been 
made to the sto k of specie in the Bank of Fr. nce. 

‘The cemand for silver bas fallen cff. and bar qualities have roldat 
61d. per ounce, being a decline of $d. when compared with the 
previous sale. 

The Coniinental exchanges have become rather lesa favourable 
ae to however, st'll @ moderate profit on buliion imports frm 

mer! 

The sollowing return shows the «tate of the note circulation in the 
United Kingdom « uriug the four weeks enaing Oct, }7 -— 


Bonk of England .. . ve HONS, 813 


TUESDAY, Novyemper 24 

BANKRUPTS —A. G, BRADBY, Uxford-street, commercial 
clerk.—L TERREY, Alma-terric>, Siockw 1, shorthand wriver,— 
MARY ANN and AMANDA BARTLETT, Great Cressingham, 
Nort-lk, farmers —R, T, SMITH, Wellingborough, Northaupton- 
shire taker.—J. SALLIS, S.uth-place, Bermondsey, iron moulder.— 
J. JENNINGS, Endeli-street Leng-acre, iste beer retailer.-~ 1, 
JAQUES, Chathan -place, Blackfriars, vender of printing ink. - J. 
WOOD, Stanles -sureet, Pitolico, commercial traveller —T, M&GSON, 
Warwick-street, Pimlico. —S, J. SEWEL Ruffora’s- bui dings, 


Private Ban oe ve. ae se S,831,715 Islincton, ham and beef dealer,—A, CUMBERS. Romford, Eas’ x, 
Joint-Stock Banks .. «a ae é 3,013,290 drover —H. CLIFFORD. Bloomsbury -terrace Commercial-road Bast, 
Scotland oe ee we ++ 4,338,350 smith —JANE aud J, 3UT (LIFFK. Rochdale, provisio: - tealers — 
Ireland ee ee we ne we 5,8: 0,410 R. SMART, Nicholas-street, Mtle-end-road, booakeeper—K OC. F. 
3 GOOSMAN, Windmili--treet. Tottenbam-court-road, and Huut:r- 

£37 887,94 stiee', Brunswick-square, workine jeweller—J. HARVY, Curwain- 


road, Shoreditch, cauinet maker.—W, ¥, bUB ROWS, Norwood, ma + 
tress-maker.—P. A. EK GUICHARD, Lower Stamford-street, Black- 
friars, French advocate-—T, BALDWIN, Hereford, carpenter — 
T. BURDERY, Upper Norwood. plumber.-W, RAYNER, Bucklers- 
bury, villoroker.—R COLLIER, Finsbury-pavement, City, com- 
mereial traveller —S, G. SHEAD, Rochester, tailor —J., B.,and J 
OSBORN, Kelvedon, Eesex, shoemakers —SELINA BUTLER, Qek- 
ley~quare, St. Pencres, boarding-Louse keeper.—R. HAMILTON, 
Campbell-road, Holloway, arcnitect’s clerk.—G, 8. STREDOBR, 
Hammersmith, commission agent for the rale uf stone—T. A. 
@. WILLINGTON, Handsworth, Siafford-hire, dacvor in 
medicine G. LYLER, Weigh Linton, Worcestérshire, >aker,—J 
PARKINS, Leicester, journeyman curricr.—F, DUKK, Chewstoko, 
Somerset, buiider.—J. SCILE, Bri-t 1, cornts.ter.—s. PETER, 
'ewa nick, Cornwall, farmer.—J, BLNNS, Oxenhop», near Kvieht y, 
Yorkshire, ‘worsted spinuer.—N. SUPCLISKE, Slaithwaite, York 
shire, manufacturer,—J, BOTTOMLEY, radfor—, u....*factiirer, 
S. and J. CURAVGS, Ripon, farmers. —H. B. SMITH, She flea, - 
velle.—K. and W. FISHER, Sheili-ld, tailors —R JONES, But 5 
Cornarvonshire, farmer.—A. KANUNA, Manch ater, mercl.act.— 
J.OLIVER, West Hartiepool, contractor.—J. BECK, Great Marlow, 
Bucks, butcher.—R. AVERY. Gledlor, Bucks, publican —W CORP, 
Hail, York-hire, tailor —S. FEARBY, Askham Kichard, Yorkshire, 
provision-dealer,—~MARY ANN BOSLEY, Lydeard 8 int Lawrences, 
Somereet-bire, ine keever.— JITLLEK, Bristol, baker —S. I LOYv, 
Birmingham, retail brewer.—J. K. ROBINSON, Manchest r, com- 
missios ag-rt—&. WALSH, Manchester, grocer. J. SHI'AsHY, 
Great Packington, Warwickshire, j urneyman baker —J Pi'sTER, 


Compared with the corresponding period in 1862, the above retarn 
shows an increase in the total crcula ion of £485,752. The +tock of 
specie hel by the lrish and Seotch banks was £4,257,968. 

‘The market for Foreign Secaritie. continues heavy, at drooping 
prices. The Cuntederate loan is dull, at 54 to 56; Portuguere serip, 
1 to 1} prem.; and Brazilia., [to $dia, Brazilion Five per Cents 
have warked 99}; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per Centa, 1450, 894; 
Buenos Ayres Six per Cents, 9! ; Chilian Six pe Cents, 101 ; Ditto 
Four-and-a-Half pec Cent, 864 ; Equador, 14; Ditto, Land Warrants, 
74; Eeyptian, s9}: Greek, 318; to Coupons, 15}; Mexican 
Tnree per Cente, 3°}; Peravian Thre per Cents, 1862. 854; 
Portuguese Old Thee per Cents, 48] ; Ditto, 1864, 484; 
Russian Old Five per Ceots, 90§; Ditto Thres Cents, 
bef; Ditto, 1867, 8°$ ex div,; Spanish Three per tx, Sth; 
Ditto, Passive, 34]; Dicto, Cectificaves, 14; TLurkith Old Six per 
Cents, 904 ; Ditto, 18.8, 704: Dito, 1862, 704; Datch Two-and-a- 
Half per Centa, 63} ; and lcalian Five per Cents, 71, 

Moat Joint-Stock Haak Stares continue firm :— Alliance have sold 
at 4°]; Australasia, New, «7; Chartered of [ndis, Australia, and 
China, 354; Conrelidat:d, 10; Contin ntal, 9); English, Secttirh, 
and Anstrelian Cha tered, 23); Imperial Ot oman, Th: London aud 
Brazilian, 5°} — Lo: dou Ch.reret of Australia,'29; London ana 
County, 554; London anc Wertmicster, 79); National Proviccial 
of England, New, 38}; Standard of British Souh Airica, 23}; aud 
Union of Londen, . 

Colonial Government Securitirs have been dealt in to a moderate 
extent :—Carnda Six per Cima have realised 103}; Ditto Five 

r Cents, 92}; New S uth Wales Five per Vents, ''14; Nova Scotia 


ix per “ents, 106; ond Victoria Six per Certs, 1104. Burnham, Somerstehire cor!wainer. — 8. HOODLESS, ‘ol.on, 
The Mivce'lancous Market bas been tolerably active :—Anglo- | joiner—ELIZASETH WATSON ELLIUTT. Leeds, Yor :-hire, 
Mexican Mint shares have reali ed 20) ; Compeny of Afri an Mer- | echoolmisires.- F. DAVIS, Alcester, Werwickshire, 1eedle- 
chants. 24; Kgyptinn Commercial end Trading 5. Ei glish and | scour r— +. SEAWAN, Wes on-supt-Mare, Somereei-bire, yeoman, 
Avstraliau Copper, if ; General Credit and Finance cf London. 7): ]N, SMITH, Lee, Staff-résnire, joureeyman basket-meker.—J, 
H d-on’s Bay, ‘52; Internationel Financial Seciety, 10; Jont- | MONKS, Werrin tor, Lancashire, gunsmith—J. JOHNSON, 


Seamblesby. Livcolnehire, bla kemith—C, BECKETT, Sheffield, 
table-blade f rger-T WHABBIM, Sheffie’d, joi: e: —B. STOAKES, 
She ffi ld, licensed victualler  T. MORGAN, Firwdamas Dinas, 
Glamorg p-hire, contractor —W. RICHARDS Ca 4.ff, innkeeper. — 
B. WINTERB?CIOM, Oldhaw, journeyman machiae-mak-r —H, 
£0 ILE, Noithweo!, Usniley, Staffordshire, booimacer —T, PAGE, 
Halesworth, Suffolk.—D, LLLIA™S, yorceny . licensed 
beer reta‘lr.—T. MURGAN, Kingswlaford, Ses ff ordshire, journey - 
man tin pickler, 

SouTC4 SEQUE TRATIONS —J WYLIE, Hi'lwood, near 
Rath». Edinburgh, farmer —D. MITCHELL, Te ugh, Aberdeenshire, 
merchan'.,—W. LUNs, Edinburgh, warehouseman, 


stock Disc unt, ; Lend n Financial As-ociation, 23]; Madras 
Trrigation and Caval, ‘24; Royal Mail Steam, 79; Easu and West 
tedia Docks, 14°99; and Landon 7), 

A very moderate business contiouss to be traneacted in Railway 
Shares. Prices, however, rue firm; and they have, in some 
in: tat ces, tlightly improved, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conn FACHANGE —The supplies of Evglish wheat have con- 
tinued on'y wo'e@ate, end the demand for beth red and white 
qualities bas rae firm. at Is, pee quarter more money, In 
Toegn wheat, the tansactions have been on a full average 
feale, at & furtherimprovewert in value of Is per quarter, 


Fios ing goes «f ge-in have commaaced quite previous 
rats. Mf barley nas moved cif treely, at full quo'ati ns ; 
but grit dir distil ing sorts have m t # slow sele. at late rates, in the Field, the 8 or at Home, may be against 


A fuil avers ge basinees hes been passing in malt, on former terms, 
‘The va’ trade has been tolerably active, at 6d, to ls. per quarter 
above ate currencies, Both beans and pexs have commanded more 
attcn‘ion, st quite previous quetations, The flour trade hes con- 
tinued steacy, at quire last week's prices, 

ExGuisn Cursency,—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 41a. to 
4is,; ditto, white, 43. to 498,. Norfolk avd Suffolk, 414, to 43s, ; 
grinding barley, 264, to 28s ; malting ditto, 24s. to }s,; malt, 50r, 
to 68s. ; oata, IGs, to 2°s.; beans, 28s. to 4a, ; peas, *3:, to 37*. per 
quarrer. Town-made flour, 37s. to 4s. ; country marks, 278, to tls. 

280 Ib, 
Meat TiLK, ~The supplies of stock heve been modratly good, and 
the trade may be consicere’ sterdy,»t ruil prices ;—B ef, froua 3a. 4d, 
to 5; mutton, 34 10d, to da Sd. ; vel, 3s. Sd. to 4s, 8d, ; and pork, 
de. *4. to ts. 4d. per 41h, to aink the offal. 

NEWGATE ASD LeEADKSHALL.— These markets are well supplied 
with meat. Genrraily speaking the demend is inactive, at iste 
rates ;—Keef, from 2. 1 to 4a z0,: mution, 3. 6d to 44 BL; 
veal, 3a, 60, Go ts, 4d. ; and perk, 3a, dd. to 4s, dd. per 81b, by the 

CARA. 

“Tea. There is about an averege bu.in« as doing in most kins, at 

Ll pr ces, 

Ee a mark-t bas beoome less active; nevertheless. the 

dernard is steady, at the late advances i+ the quotati ns, to a further 

rive ot 6d, percw!., The stock is £4,254 tons, agaiurt 74,050 tons 

last year, Refined goods are firm, st 034, 6d per cwt. for common 
own lem 

br van We have no charge to netica in price, and the demand 

is insctrve. tock, 9122 tons, egainet 9118 tons. 

Kice.—The d-mend may be con: itered steady, at about previous 
rates, 8S oeck, 43,102 tons, avainet 65,38 Lor a, 

Provisions.—Lrish butter is ti» mederate request, at about 
stationery prces. Foreign qualities aredail, and dreoping Bron 
supporte lave rave’. La ob © provisions, the transacvous are on a 

a ite -cale, 
Tithe merket is flat, and P.Y.C., on the srot, ie elling at 
42s td to43. perews Stic, 70.496 casks, eyrwinst 17,135 ditto last 
Rongh tat, 2°. 1§4. per 1h, 


aa com tion. 

‘Apply et the Kallway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head 
Office, 64, Corubili, London, B.C, 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered by Special 
Act of Parliamen*, 184°, Wititam J, Vian, Secretary. 


-UXURIANT WHISKERS or 


MOUSTACHES.—My Formula forces them to gruw heavily 
in «it weeks upon the ameothest face, withoat injury to the skun, 
aud a sure remedy for baldness, 13 stamps.—Mr, FOX, Macclestie!d. 


B. ESKELL’S New Work onthe TEETH, 

@nd Edition. corrected and revised, frea for seven stamps. To 

Ds badof ali Boukrel ers, andor the Author, ** We can commend this 
jittle beochure.""— Medical Circular, 8, Grosveaor-st., Bond-st., W. 

j vl 

MELTH supplied by Messrs, GODFREY 

rece ved the only Gold Medal awarded at the International 

Kxhbibition of 1864, U: @ vieit is only required for their adjustment, 

They will last a lifetime, and again restore the sunken face to ite 
original youthful appearance. A set from £2 10s. to 15 guineas 

Teh filled with golo, warrented to last twen y 5 earr.— 17, Ranover- 
atreet, Hanover-square, W. Painful stamps extracted peinlensly, 


ELISSUS—the Medical Profession in 

Germany has ved for mae than half @ century Dr, 
LANG S ESSENTIAL SPIR(T OF MELISSUS. This REMEDY 
for DEBILLTY co: tinnes to be prepared by his om Mr. Wilderich 
Lag. it will be found unequalled aa a cure for Indigestion, and 
as @ preventive of any 11 effects from Missma ia ucenrpassed, 
Sold in ts. 9¢. and 34 6%. bottle, by ail Pateat Medicina Venders 
throughout the country. D.re.tions for use on wiap, 


br 0 1 BATS! RATS!! RATS!!! 
par 1 oil moves cif slowly, at £39 1s, per ton, on the s 5 
Bg gi fferiue at £39 to 42; blive, £3 Lo £59 ; cooow not, lmportant aud valusble discovery, 


Lit 10,0 £4 ; and fine palm, £37, Freuch turpentine has de- 
to 65) r owt 
eons kom is in reques*, and somewhat dearer. Proof Lre- 
wards, Is, 74. to !a, 84; proot East India, Is. 74. per gallon. frandy 
is selling at from 3+ to Ia, 40.; Hombro’ spirit, Is. 4d. to le, 54. 5 
English ditto, gram, la Sd. to Ie. 10a, ; ditte, rien, le. td, vo Ie, Sd. 
ant Englieh gin, for export, proof, 2°, 94. to 3. per gallon. 
HAY AND STRAW. ae bay, yn ag be.; clover, £4 to 
5 10a; and rtraw, £1 5a, to £1 105. per le 
vats Hest house coal, 18s. to 19s, ; seconde, 168, to 17s. ; 
Hartley's, 14a. 64, to I52, 6d; and manufacturers’, lds. to 1Se, 6d. 
La rt —Most kinds are in fair reanicat, and prices rangs from 100s. 


to 16%. per cw 


ARVHKY'S method EXTERMINATES all 
the Reta on the aga in arto WH2X, without the use 
Pui . Dos, errets, and loaves 
of Poison, ea DEAD RATS IN TAB HOLES. ; 
Sim-'e in its open ton, te.thog in expense, CERTAIN in its 


JOCESS, per ent in ite result 
et evel es IMMENSE BOON to hundreda of FARMERS; 
ie INVALUAB E to ALL PSRONS whose Lands or Prewires are 
infested with these peaceioes — destructive Vermin; aad is 
chnowleéged to be the 
waverly aE RATEST SUOUESS OF THE DAY. 
Se: t post- free by the Inventor, on recatyt of 39 rtamps. 


Address WILLIAM BASYEY, Wellington-road, Gress Yargouth, 
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JULLIEN'S CONCERTS.—HER 
eo MAJKSTY'S THEATRE.- Positively the LAST WEEK 
BUT LWO.—Vooalists: Maile. Volvini and Mies Kate Ranoe. 
Violin, Signor Sivori, Grand Orchestra. Thre Military Bande, and 
Fuil Chorus. Conductor, M. Jullien, Admission, One Shilling. 
Commence every Kvening at Eight. 
Mornay POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, MONDAY NEXT. NOY. 30, — First 
Appesrance (his Season of alime Arabella Goddard ; Lotto’s Last 
Appesrance bit Two, The Programe will include Beethoven's 
Septec. Executavte—M. Lotito, Werb, Lararus, C. Harper, Winter- 
bottom, Severa, and Paque, Vocalists— Miss Kunily Spiller avd Mr. 
Renwick, Conductor—Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalis, 54 ; balcony, Se. ; 
admission, ls, Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Boud-street. 


Lorro's Last Appearance but ‘iwo at the 


i Monday Popalar Concerts, St. Jamvs’s Hall, on Moucsy 
Evening nex:, Nov, 90.—Choppell and Co., 00, New Bond-street. 


N DME, ARABELLA GODDARD'S _ first 


appearance at the Monday Popular Concerts, Sv. James's 
Hali, on Mouday, Nov. 50, when she will play Mendelsschn’s Sonata 
fcr Pianoiorte alone. 


a , F oyhe 
~MIfHFIKELD CLUB OATILE SHOW, Is63. 
The Sixty-fifth Annual EXHLBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, 
PIGS, IMPLEMENTS, SEMDS, and ROUTS will be held in the 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, Ielington. Private View ou MONDAY 
DKC, 7, after 2 pm., Acmiaslon, 55. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thur - 
day, ani Friday, admission One Shilling. Carriage Kntrance, 
Liverpool-r ad only. 


INGLEY HALL, BiBMINGHAM,.—The 
h GREAT ANNUAL KXHESITION OF FAT 
OaTTLE. SHEEP, FIGS, DOMESTIC POULTRY, ORN KOOTS, 
and IMPLEMENTS wilt be held on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, NOY. 30, ana DEC, 1, 4, aud 4, 
For special raliway arrangements see the advertisements acd 
bills of the companies. 


fPHE NATIONAL EXHIBITION of DOGS, 

The FOURTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SPORT- 
ING acd Other DOGS will be beld in PARADISE-STREEBT (near 
Bingley Hall), BIRMINGHAM, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Charsday, Nov. 30, and Dec. 1, 2, and 3 (the week of the Cattle 
and Poultry Show). For ipenial Railway Artaygements see the 
adveriisements and bills uf the companies, 


ARDINETS, for Table Decoration.— BARK 

and SUGDEN'S NEW RUSTIC JARDINETS, filled with Bulbs 
tor winter flowering, Sa 64. to 30m,, aud packed eafely fur the 
countay ; filled with assorted Planta, 124. 6d to 63e,, and delivered 
in London ; Tye’s New Hyacinth Glasser, dd, to las, 6d ; Uyacintius, 
‘Tulips, ac., wssoried for imdvor decoraion, 5a, 6d., I's. 6), and 
2\s,; Hyacinths, ‘Tulips, Crocus, &c., assorted for the fl wer-gorden, 
ds. bd, 108, 6d. and #14. Orders amounting t@ Zi», rent carriage. 
paid— WARK and SUGDEN, seed Merchants, 12, King street, 
Covent-garden, W.C, 


RKRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 

for Indigestion, Flatulency, Heartbarn, Bile, &c, Sold ia 

tins, is, 24. 4s., and 8s, each, by J. U. Bragg, sole maker, 2, Wigmors- 
eth Cavendish-square ; Maw and Co,, Aldersgate-strvet ; aud all 
Sheuniste. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S = 
ATENT CORN FLOUR 


Packets, 8d. 
Counterfelt cheap qualities closely resemble the form ot packet. i 
3ALMER’'S VICrORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 


CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; aud wholesale by 
PALMEK and OO., the Patentees, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


PURVEYORS TO H.B.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 7 


LENFIELD PATENT STAKCH, 
USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and bur Sauce, may be obtawed from all Sauce 
Ve , and wholesale of 
CROSSE andBLACK WELL, Purveyora to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London, 


fl 40 CRE as and PHRRINB’ 
WORUMETRRANIES SAUCK, 
pronounced y insoure LO 
Ne sie elihionk come i ot oe bottle, and 
jone gen name on y alopper. 
wold by Crosse and ‘Blackwell, Barclay aud Sone, abd Groen oud 
Oumen universally 


Rees DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Cleaner and Cheaper than all others, 
Sold by Cilmen, Grocers, Lronminongera, &c, 
Reckitt aud Soa, London Bridge, BC., and Hull. 


AUSAGE AND MINOING MACHINE, 
The“ Guinen” Universal Machine of 
BUKGESS and KKYS. 
Best, simplest, and cleanest inven'ed, 
8 id by Lronmongers throughout the Kingdom, 
A\so by the Munutactur- ra, 95, Newgaie-ntreet, EC. 
Ark for BURGESS and KEY'S. 


¥SP E&PSITA—MORSON’S PEPSLINE 
WINE is @ pertectly palatable form for sdminintering 
tur popular remedy for weak digestion, 
Manufactured by T. Morsyn and Son, 19 and 4%, Southampton-row, 
Rureeli-square, W.C., in bottles at 34, 58, and 10s, each. 
Pepsine Lozenges in Boxes at 2s 6d and 4. 61. eaci. 


~ "Thousands of Sufferers have found Relief and Cure by using 


s AL VEO P E D E 8B" 
FOR THEIR TENDER FERT. 
peid In Bottles, 2s. td, each, wholeeaie, 13, Litile Britain ; 
Barclay and 3ous, Farringdon-street, B.C. ; and ail Patent M.divine 
inders. 


EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL, the finest 

imported this reason,—The Pale Newfoundland, pure and 
tootelvas; the Light Brown, cheaper, and of good quality. Tau 
demand for these Vils, most highly recommended for tueir medicival 
pro. erties, has +o great'y increased that Mr. Keating, being anxious 
to bring them within the reach cf all classes, now imports direct, 
the Pale from Newfounaiand, aud the Beowo from the Norwegian 
islands. The Pale may be hed in Halt-pints, ls. 9a; Pints, 3s ; 
Quarts, 5a. 6a, The Light Brown, in Pints, 2. ; Quarts, 3s. 9 Ln 
So. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


YAUTION TO MOTH EKRKS,—MKs, 
JOUNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYKUP, which how 

been beld in such high estimation for so many years fr relieving 
children wheu suffering from paintal dentition. 


nestreel, whose 
‘all directions are 


Jobnson’s Soothing Syrup. 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTLIBILIOUS 
PILLS bave long been recognised a: a mort effectual ramedy 
for indigection occurring in this country, and experiencs has als» 
fully justified their ure in those continual and violent fo as of 
bilious Cisorder of too frequent reourreooe in hot climates, whera 
the digestive organs, and wore especialy the liver, are subject to 
euch sudden aud irregular increase of their functions, that they 
often form the exciting cause of the fatal eadewic fever peculiar 
to those climates. To Europeans, therefore, contemplating a resi- 
dence sbroad, aod for woose use « mild and effictent aperiont i« 
required, strengthening the stomach and regulat the secretiva 
of bile, Cockle’s piils are coafidently recommen having now 
stood the tet of public opinion for upwards of 60 y —Proparod 
only by James Cuckle, 18, New Ormmd-strect, and co be had of ail 
Medicine Veacers, in boxes, at la Ifd., %. 94, 4a. Gd, and Lir, 


AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 

These Pills have now obtained a world wide reputation o« th< 
most cffeetual remedy for Wiad in the Stomach, Lndigestion, Bilious- 
ness, aad other kiuired compaiuts, Of all Veaders, at la. iyd aad 
Ys, Yd ; or free by port for 4 or 33 stampa, from age DV. Woodcock, 
Chemist, Lincoln. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PiLLs, 

RELIEF AND REMEDY.—There ere many cues ¢ 

Sciauca Ticdoloveux aad Nearalgia now wesrit g out the pulence 

aod stronettrof thousands who aa derive incretible eve by te 
use of Hollowsy's Ointment ani Pills. 


FOE, Ok RHE UMATISM 
is quickly relieved and cured ina few days by that cele- 
brated Medicine BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIG PILLS. ‘They 


uire neither re-traint of diet nor confinement daring their use, 
Sold at le. 14d, and 28. 94. per box by all Medicine Venders, 


N ORE CUKES of CONSUMPTION, 
\ Coughs Asthma, and Discares of the Oo~t aod Langa, by 
DR. LUOUCK’S KULMUNIC WAFERS, 

From Mr, C, Ward, sta‘ioner, &c., Market-place, Heckmondwike, 
Yorkshire, Moy 27, 1863.—‘* Caces of comumnption, asthma, ard 
other diseass of the chest end lungs are regularly ocoorring here,” 

a they are inrsluable , they have @ pleasant tasva, Price 
end 2, 2d. per box, Sold by all druggiste, 
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VIRGISIA GABRIEL'S “ eee 
LUMBER, MINE OWN! This popular 
Sunn wa Soe, hn Goel ssborough-stct, W. 

VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “ DREAMLAND.” 
REAMS OF THOSE WHO LOVE ME, 


popular Baritone or Contralto 
deren aioe, 87, 3%, 35, and 36, @: to Bong. Price 0 Ot Ww. 


glans beaatetiasn Rsessnincataerimicte see aR 
8S ADESTE FIDELbS. 
Mo ee for ths Piano of this popular 
Mere wed 00,7, 98.8 33, and 26, Great, Mazlborough-stret, W 


ALF PRICE—All Music sent post-free at 
Fostex and Kiso, tr ikaoerste Remar, Ww. 


J, sus 


business A Frente ow LOOM 
Hie Book Showroom, contol oon! 


Mtoe MaPe 
tanles Goes es well asa 


selection = ‘wil be carried on os usual, 
Qutelogan gratis & nod poreree Lenton J. Giperr. is and 19, 

Svo, extra cloth, és. 64. ; half morooco, | 2s, ; 
Just published, demy in oe &. 


I IFE: ita Mataze, | Varieties, and Phenomena, 
H, GRINDON, 

London : F. Ppa 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

In 12mo, cloth, tened paper, price 5a, 


I OTTIE LONSDALB ; ; or. The Chain and 
Links, By EMMA J. WORBOISE. 
yinron Baotuers and Co,, 1, Amen-corner. 
Now ready, in one vol., crown Sy0, cloth, price 7. 64., 


why LOST: a Novel. In One Volume, 


athor of “ Story of a Family,” * 2 aes Tale Os 
_Virtur Baoruers and Co,, |, 


~ Forty-olghth Edition, prices E'ghtpence ; post-free for 8 stampe, 


DELL'S SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND ; 
Orns which he aa be Seguiced in fw hours, w ke ts 
8, 5, Paternoster-ro' 


ald ofa Machen, Bc mar be acquicad in 


Ready this day, 
T 


HE CORNHILL "L MAGA INE, No, 48 Sor 
DECEMBEB), prico One nae Wil with Illusteations by 
Everett Miliai. ans George Du 
The Small 


IngiLox. 
Re Ee oy Eames at his Office 
\VIL—The New Private Secretary. 
Will—Nemesis, 


tease 
House at Alli (With an Miustration.} 


ie 


woe, Happy naaden. 
ive Criticism.— A Letter from ** J, 0.” to the Editor of 
"Con nhill Magazine * 

Suirs, ELvkk, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


Beboo! , for the drawing-room table, Itlustraved Gift 
Books, or books library, secu 
post-frea, 8. and T. “a 


—ALMANACKS, POCKET- BOOKS, 
¢ DIARIES, DIRECTORIES, PEBRAGES, ANNUALS, 


Ae are supplied by 3 
GILBERT at a discount from 
= a Capen j-buildings (back of the Bank of England), 


NOW READY, _ 
Price One Shilling, beausifally Printed in Coloura, 


pas ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
eovtatning Frosh: Wate risk Pan pom Patutings by ge By 


Liteon ntiect the Onromacia Are ton tiecthers » ‘Twel 

Fine-Art Rx; 3 ‘katle 

Phenomena, with Ex Neves ont ve Original Desigus 

a Reenstngs to the Colenter . We 

alt ont ings also, Lasts of a Of Great Britain 
yher jinietvers ; Offices 

tea Dios ; Law aud Uni Terms; Fixed and Movable 


at the Office of the InLuaTeaTRD Lonpon News, 196, 
Styand, and sold by ail Booksellers 


Price 64, (post, 74.) ; in elegant case, Is. 64. (post, 1s 84.) ; russia gilt, 


MOST GRACEFUL PRESENT is}i. 
HOWLETT’ VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANACK for 1964, 
pages < of exquisite 
sod enamel, all the information of the a rely 
How'ett, 10, Frith-street, Boho ; end all Bookeelers. 
Jost out, price $4.; sent by post for 7 stamps, 
IMMEL'S ALMANAOK for 1864, richly 


i 


Sold by ll the Trade — 


ertumer to H.R H. the Princess of Wales, 95, and i. 


Reeond Baition, bound in cloth, price 


ALMANACK 


APOLEON PRICE'S 


s 


Wales 198, New Boud-etrest + ‘and of all Bookse!iers. 


Princess of 


Post-tree st for seven 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


PETER 
another 


mo 


hades of carat 


£510 
Patterns free.—Poter Robinson's, Oxford-street, Lindon. 


3 LAB @ A aa pase designs, bought 
ft Silks, sit pretty styles, ° 

tur ane Sy igre a oat abn meee 

. PETER ROBINSON'S, vOeterd-strest, London. 


PIRCBS 
Gros de Corinthe Cafrille, 
‘ood useful colou's, 


Tha Crbee Coat, 
Arming goon, 
mere 
sila 
Patterns fre.—PRTER ROBINGON'S, Oxford-strest, London. 
N EW FABRBI 0. 
eet eo tS ed 
_Patterna free.—PETLR ROBINSON'S, 103 to 106, Oxford-street. 
SPECIAL. 
PURCHASED, 


UsT 
800 PIECE? nf ay YOREIGN a 
All Pre’ new =a eee ees a and Fancy, i 


BEBDEEN winouya 
¥, all colours. 
of a decided Newelty 


pieces for 
Also, & very useful quality at 124 6d. aud 16. 6d. the Dress. 


ef ae 
Patterns troa—PELER ce eON'S, 103 te 108, Kye 


HUNDRED WASHING 


GRENADINE Betray 
Ball, or 


GQEVERaL 


ILK8, —PATTERNS 
New Winter 
Glacte— Tight and Mew Colour, 
Al 196. 60. Soe 58 pee, Any levgths cut. 
The Gros de Sues—£2 76, bu. for 13 yards, 
ond Shines, £1 194, 6d, 
Moure Ansiques, la jew Culeurs, 


JOHN mainvey "aod SON, 9, Ladgate-bill 
ATERPROOF TWEE D OLOAKs, 


NICK EBRBOCKERS, Fata 


New Mixtures, lw ht. por 
ene) ‘op 


deh, Se. 8: nee vend, 


3 


rinte illustrative of the shape 
to poet-frea, 


CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
usual price Ten Guiness.— FARMER and ROGERS, 
the Stock of an eminent " 
yt Shawls at the following 


Piiceioes Five 
ay 3 ena’ 


ave a re Guiness, ciginal pels Trenty “Glas 


soba pa al Sage oe 


owl a pai 
178, 175, 179, 


INTER HOSIERY, 


FUR MANUF. 


UBTAINS—HOWARD and SONS’ 
CATALANE WINDOW CURTAINS, in 
public. —2% and 27, 


variety, are 
the 


BOBINSON 


[2000 


value 
LotTs per yard, worth 3a, 64. 
pom nal profs, : 


HUNDRED: 


NEW WINTER MANTLES, in 
Pore sg petite od other New ‘Mata po pe a ad ty Beaver, 


Teal fur sen! 
Gutively aittobens in cagle now reaty, 
we new te gaat teen pera and ra iceuan 
res. 
61 and 62, Se. Paul'e-churchyard, : 


Wintzs SILKS and VELVETS|* 
EXTBAORDINARILY CHEAP. — NICHOLSON and 


44 guineas, Brilliant Black Ulacé Silks, et py gend for 1 yas the 


uil Dress, Rich Gros Grain silks, that can warrau! wear 

1 15+ 6d, worth {0 Bich Lyons Genoa Velvets, worth 
78.91, now 4s, lid. ber yard. Lot B, originally 104 94., now 6s, 6d, 
Cc. yeold at l5s,, may now be at 9 64, per yard. 
Eanes Post-free, Warchoussn, 61 


EEN caer Yard Wide, in all 


Ame 


, Bt. Panl's-churehyard, 


PORES, MARION we re es Das 


calgon, the Mato Bia te select for giving 
a 
eee erat 100.1 tk Houss, Westminster 
biter ABERDEEN WINCEYS (not cotton), 
best and wide-t, at 1s, 6d, per yard, just opened, All the 


eet ARVEY VEY and 00, Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 5. 
OIRES ANTIQUES, —SEWELL « and CO, 
is Waite, Bach, anda the New Colours 4) guineea soe Vall 


: EWELL and COS NEW CLOAKS, in 
Velvets, Tartans, and the new shades in Velour Cioths, from 
the first Paris houses, from i ion so anions, Sealakin Fur Cloaks 


and Jackets. at 44 wulness. full size. 
Compton Honse, Frith-strect, and Old Compton-strect, 80 Soho, W. 


IBST-CLASS MILLINERY of the 


Guinea ; Wedding @: from 14s.; Chip, from 3% —¥. M, 


FORCE, 79, Uxtord-atrert (opposite the fantheon). 
HE SMEE’S SPBING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
“SOMMIER TUCKER” 


Received the ONLY Prize Medal given to 


or Honourable Mention 

aang 3 eer Se Internasionel kxhibition, 1863, 

uke i+ Aly ona their Report, page 6, No, 2935, and pags 
lo. uA, say 
“The Somm: ier, Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 


ORNITURE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 
tree, 30 per cent cheaper than 
with prices and 


Our Minstrated Catalogu. '" 
A uayane for oy practical 


estimates forwarded tol 
| Rieti LEWLN Cita WOOUR aw Oy! and 75, Brompton-n ad, 


U R N ITUR E. — saad GREEN’s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FURNITURE 


jeneral Furnishing and 
(imited), 24 and 25, Loadoa, W. 


JURNISH YOUB HOUSE with the best 
A.D, 170, Mew 
to the Monument),London Bridge, 


MMtaby CANTEENS for Officers, £8 85, 


Deane and Oo, ( 


PLATED SPOONS A¥D FORKS, 
ous 


IVORT TABLE KAIVES, 


i 
i 


z 
i 
‘f 


| 


eteeee 
sis 
Om 8 me me 

ee re 


33 


TRLOITE 
tay 


eleceamcoasece 


at BOTH HOUSES 


QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLER SHEFFIELD. 
Vi THE ADDRESS. 


sou sta and FORKS,—BICHABD and 
JOHN race. 8 Masutoctunens 008 


Maoufacturers to the 


et ae | A 


CENT x 
| SORTA OUNTAIN _FINGRE BING. 
Sold at all the 
Factory, 3, Ne 


‘can. be filled with White 


Trathtietjeahionale, Sogn Fin lao ae 


HE CHRONO-THERMAL STOVE will |” 
Pong cy @ rco.u 20 ff, square with Welsh stene coal, at a cost of 


ae LUCK, Sattar wod CUMMING: Carpet Maoutec a No, 4, 


RAUGHTS round DOORS and WINDOWS 
Prevented by GREEN WOO! 


| rncian PBIZE MEDAL foe the — 
|B awarded to W. 


ING'S OOUGH LOZENG 


K war 
T DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL 


=uchy en : 


ia 
rt pl 
£ Full Dresa, wre ah} 
obtained of to 
mercial scholastic institut and the public 
inabary, London, KC. by nad bis tarivalled mechinry 
of general literature for the re, gratiaand of Dress, F protnetions, 
it iu every department ita f ” Walking fee 64., Carriage-free any other house See universal approbation 
“ . defy competition, 
t = ae iota ‘pen gusrantes of quality, 
outside, and the tacsimile of 
dae, Landen, Emablished t req of uumerous persons engaged in J.@. bas 
all new Hooks, c., whether in stock or not, French P their teing of Ciera degre 
London : 4, Copthall ok meat tak ‘Tia catalogue in the are ‘So x 
pgratic and postage-free, oous ‘be couolied by 
Baker-strest, 
mn 1864, One 
interesting dercriptions Gs etten § Twelve ineusea " Metabliabed ab 1100, New iliuseated 
weavings peak Dagems of Remazi aia Priced ae eee tet et tee. 
F. /* ——— 
and less than each, Oak Case, containing the following ;— 
£04] Brought forward 85 
ane Abbrevtantons rendering RROREEES : 
noceptadle and elegant prepared to send 
to the library, boudoir, or dra’ with eq! 
price, it ia the cheapest biisbad. material and 
A er pe 9 ot 
and Newsagent. . Luadon, 
forward, £5 4 Complete 
3s. 64. (pent, 95. 84.) other sise in stock. 
2 =z BRANDY.—This 'HISKY 
magilioms Cuteness STRERT, LONDON Sold in bottles, 
tod marl, althe information of the ln usually low ‘rou caret at BOER HO 
aivertisements.—-London ; and SaEY wonts, 
OBSER' 
soteeseniesiiepelbaselpactsdcasath nabaatied edn iis meacheasaie 
Tlicminated azd Perfamed. Rimmel, and Electroplaters, solicit an 
Berand, . U f strong coating. of 
Cornhill. ons coe, ee ee and 
64, and 4, Waterioo-placs, Pall-mall, London. pon replated 
Ketablished years. 
kw b~ ACTURERS, 90, Oxtord-strost. W. D 
inform: “The ‘Tne cidest suyector pertations 
=i} mats Own (co Cloaks, lined and ’ po fom Py pn 162 ina cane Tee Be 
nik 2 's 
moderate price. oom ob 2 aw. Price t applicstion, 
‘ Se 
Mlustrated Catalogue A tabiespocaful for a tambier. 
atiention of the = doors from Spruce 
Oxford: inatrated Catalog: pplication, 58, 
nh nnn 
ole that are rich essential 
. SHIRTS pena Soe yo 
we 
ete pA eg CDs Cot po Boole umucoment. | Bech 5 the importers to the consumere by agente. 
bey ona colours, 
Ww Boud-strest, London. combined —~ 
and signed— 
Postage-atarips, Froe trom ‘operation 
ee ee 
a ; Merino, Regent-sireet, Waterico-place. caiNe's, ater, 
Proving iderdown for Custanis, &e, 
ia mont 22, Ludgate-strest, St. D Ds ded Persad ty 7 KisagouD 
rt : ieee 
co and in 
ease and comfort, oe, 
ss seove, pest-toen SEWING-MACHIN 
rm % Spal a oy ¥. THOMAS, 
Medal cr; orh | ken etn 
. ’ Excellence 
toe 
d FA Cnaharine-enrek, 


Bold 
79, St, 


NOV, 28, 1863 


RESENTS FOR BIRTHDAYS, &c.—The 
Publie enpelied 4 wiberele Paice > large Showrvowe, 


pene ks 
NKSTANDS, WRITING. OAgEs, 
DESPATCH-BOXES, PE-C 


ENVELO) BLOTTING. 
DES MeTIGULES. book ere. 
ppl anb-tasie, FURGES be Oe 
TEC UEING ens GUERO, Nant Gattis 
Deis -CASES and DRESSING. BaGs, 


BY FAR oa, rec h yg, IN ompon. 
4 GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford 


Se ALBUMS, A igeerpe 
3000, from 2a, 6d, to £3. A large variety very 
ee beautifully Peak and highly on trom 106. to 


PARKING and COTTO, 2 sud 35,0 


London, 
A LBUMS for POSTAGE. STAMPS, 
ba gary ABIES, es, CRESTS, 
PARKING nod ‘asd tos Ontetatnent, 


BIBLES, PRA 
GHUUOHSERYIOES in eres poe ot 


"ARKIN and GOTTOS Bible Warchous, 25, Oxtord-trect. 


15,000 


Oxford-strest. 


Jou ‘without tke “Stew 
JO) | JEBRARD, » No, 172, ies-ccvens, London, 


Scriptural and Seolat setdeota foam the the 


oe a a ae — 
on er] 

stamp. The irade supplicd.- NS itn JERRARD, 172, ion reno 

wanres Anchen Sts 1 tonnes sence iter Blab dase ane nl 


oon Rolder, 

anway 

OW TO WOO AND WIN.—COPID'S 
MAGic CARDS mane COURTSHIP easy and nee vere 


The mowt laughable a:d best amusement ever invented, 
free, 14 stampe.—A, O, ANDEWION, Acton Cottage, Acton-at., W.C. 


purchaser's stamped 
No die ired.—SA UND: 
note paper. lo requ! - ERS, Statiener, rm 


fun. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIO 


which for EXCKLLENCK OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATKRIAL, 
above all, CHEAPNESS LN PRICE, must ensure 
conn) 


F 


ir 
Hl 


: 


i 
E 


il 


Rivsvme, i , LIMES, , GINGERETTE, &o, &o,, 


direct from 


It is WHO! ME to bec the “ 
porter sain une, beceuse the leaf is not ** faced” with 


pretrace tt is sold Ia vonied 


